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ONLY A FLIRTATION. 





BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


“So there is no engagement between you?” {§ ‘It was twelve years ago, when I came home 
“Engagement! I should think not. Why, ; from college, that I first met Laura Lee wi 
Joe, I am only eighteen, I shan’t be engaged} ‘*Mrs. Holmes?” 
for the next five years. I am not going totie$ ‘Yes; don’t interrupt me. I will not tell you 
myself down to domestic life yet, I assure you.” : how slowly my heart woke to the sense of love, 
“But, Nettie, you are wandering from the} of the gradual growth of her image in it till it 
subject. I cannot think you utterly heartless, : filled it entirely. Parents, home, sister, all be- 
yet I frankly own you pain me by this dreadful ; came second to-the one hope of my life! I met 
spirit of cequetry you display. Iam sure Gra-$her often. We moved in the same circles in 
ham Curtis——” N society, and at every party I frequented I could 
“Now, Joe, don’t be tiresome. It is only a : dance and chat with her. Her beauty attracted; 
flirtation. We dance, chat, ride together, but her intellect interested; her sweet, gracious man- 
that is nothing. T flirt quite as extensively } ners fascinated me. I was young then, and 
with a dozen other gentlemen.” ; trustful, and when she let her little hand linger 
“But, Nettie,” and a very grave look came; in mine, and turned from others to converse 
over Joseph Lawson’s fine face, ‘‘Graham loves ; with me; when she let her large, dark eyes, full 
you.” S of soft light, dwell thoughtfully on my face, I 
“So they all do, if I am to believe their pro- believed that the devotion I lavished upon her 
testations.”” ; was understood, appreciated, returned. You 
“So my friend, the man I honor and love ’ know that I am not an impulsive man, but I 
above all other men, is to be the plaything of 3 cannot forget easily, nor recover readily from 
&woman’s caprice. Sister, be careful, you are ¢ severe blows. Day after day the love, the one 
playing a dangerous game.” ‘love of my life, grew into my heart, absorbing 
The crimson blood dyed the cheek of the little } me to the exclusion of all else. I felt so secure, 
beauty, as she ran laughingly away from her ; looking into her lovely face, hearing her win- 
brother, saying, $ning tones soften for my ear, feeling the an- 
“I will come for the rest of the sermon, to- 3 swering pressure her hand gave mine, that it 
morrow.” : was long before I spoke my love. One evening,” 
} One long stride the brother took, and prison- $ deep inspirations heaved the strong man’s chest, 
ing the little brunette in his strong arms he took $ and Nettie could hear how the rapid blood 
her to the sofa, and drew her down to a seat be- : coursed through his veins, and made his heart 
side him. $ beat quickly under her ear—‘‘one evening, we 
“No,” and his face grew sad, very sad, “‘you ; were alone in the parlor. She had been sing- 
eball hear my sermon to-day. Do you know, $ ing, and the rich, full notes seemed to hang 
Nettie, why I am now, at thirty-five years of} lovingly around me, and I spoke my love. 
*ge, ® bachelor, with a lonely, aching heart?” $ ‘She drew away from the arm that would 
wes Joe?” And Nettie, now grave as : have caressed her, and said, with a light laugh, 
» laid her head on her brother’s broad} ‘Why, Mr. Lawson, did not you know I was 
breast. Sengaged?’ ‘Engaged?’ Icried. ‘Yes,’ she re- 
“Yes, Nettie! Ey little si ann ¢ i I 
ater en my little sister, dearly; plied. ‘Mr. Holmes has been away since 
Fore her, cannot fill all my heart.” } knew you, but I thought you knew of the en- 
_ me about it!” 3 gagement.’ 
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THE WINDS.—DAGUERREOTYPE. 


206 
“I knew this was false. Fearful of losing 
the attentions she had been accustomed to, 
she kept her engagement secret, that in society 
she might still reign as one free to be won. 
said to her, ‘Forgive me that I have annoyed 
you ’ ¢QOh! no, not all,’ she said, ‘I shall 
always be happy to see you. Iam sorry there 
was any mistake, but I thought you were, like 
myself, only flirting, pour passer le temps.’ 

“So we parted. I came home maddened, 
sickened. I,” and here his voice sank to a 
whisper, “drank deeply, Nettie, to try to for- 
get, but my nature revolted at this degradation 
and I tried study. My father’s death just woke 
me from the delirious agony of thought; and 
when my mother followed him, leaving you, 
a child, to my charge, I sternly faced life, 
trying to forget the Paradise I had dreamed 
of and lost. Lost! Never can I trust again 
as I trusted then. Where domestic happiness 
should have blessed my life, she has thrown 
bitter memories to take its place. She has? 


ene rr on rrr rns. 





smade me stern, cynical, distrustful, and ¢. 
3 cuses it to herself on the ground that it was 
: ‘only a flirtation.’ Do not let me see my litt 
$sister following in her footsteps, or I shall 
learn to hate and despise all women.” 

“T am sorry!” 

“Nettie, Graham loves you, would make yoy 
his wife; he has spoken of it to me. Yet, if 
§ you canrst love him, let him see now that his 
$ su uit will be a vain one. Do not lead himon, 
we you are his one hope, to drive him tod 

pair at last. He is rash and ieapeteing, and 

may not win down such a blow.” 

“Joe ’? in a low tone. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Tell him I—love—him—and am—not fiir- 
ing-———”’ 

“Yes!” 

« And—Joe—don’t—hate—me.” 

A tender loving kiss was pressed upon her 
forehead, and a low voice blessed her for her 
decision. 


s 
s 
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THE WINDS. 


BY CLARA 


Tue winds are holding carnival to-night, * 
Driving their chariot clouds across the sky: 

Weird sounds creep through the casement to my ears, 
As troop by troop the mad hosts hurry by. 


They waken superstitions of my youth, 

Which years ago I thought were lulled to rest— 
When reason took them in her matron arms, 

And rocked them sleeping on her matron breast. 


But now they fall once more upon my ears, 
As erst they fell in days so long ago— 
I seem to hear low voices murmur by 
In waves of sound as tides that ebb and flow. 


As if the épirits of the Dead were loose, 
Clamoring for others their pale ranks to swell— 


MORETON. 


Oh! pass us by within this loving home! 
Oh! come not near us with such purpose fell! 


I keep my vigils by a sleeping form, 
The tears fall heavy from my weary eyes: 
Oh! God in mercy, grant he may be spared! 
Who could replace him in his counsels wise? 


Who could replace him in his tender love? 
Who the dark void could ever—ever fill? 

Oh! cease thy questionings, fond and feeble heart, 
And learn to wait upon God’s holy will! 


The wind in peaceful murmurs dies away— 
A sacramental silence fills the air: 

The spirits of the just are round about, 
And God, in whom I trust, is everywhere. 
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DAGUERREOTYPE. 


BY MRS. M. 


Tae dark clouds gather thick and fast, 
The beautiful bright blue 

By such dense shadows overcast, 
No sun-ray struggles through ; 

A white mist veils the landscape, 
While the tired and weary day 

Is peevish as a half-sick child, 
Will neither work nor play— 


But in an idle, restless mood, 
With many a needless frown, 

Scatter the wide-winged flakes of snow, 
Like white doves dropping down— 


M. HINES. 


Unpitied on the blackened street, 
Where broad the earth stains lie; 

Helpless their shrinking purity, 
Alas! how goon they die! 


And when to-morrow’s sun shall glance 
Athwart the place they fell, 
No vestige that they ever lived 
Their hapless fate shall tell! 
They will their whole of duty do, 
They’!l leave no mark, nor name, 
Ah! me, how many human lives 
Have perished just the same! 
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CHECK-MATED. 


BY KATHARINE F. WILLIAMS. 


I. argrs as Emerson says, like ‘wells that a man 
Ir was the winter of 185-, when Paul Morphy $ might fall into;” indeed, more than one unfortu- 
was running his triumphant career in Europe, 3 nate had so fallen—figuratively speaking. The 
and ducal chess-players were writing to their § : sallow complexion brightened as she talked; 
friends to come and see the eighth wonder of 3 § magnificent teeth dazzled from between the full, 
the world. The victories so nobly gained and $ red lips, and the nez trousse became the most 
modestly worn, drew the eyes of all America $ piquant spiritual feature imaginable. In dress 
upon the youthful champion, and a national she almost equaled a Frenchwoman; every de- 
pride mingled with the enthusiasm for his ge-$ fect was concealed, every beauty heightened. 
nius. The love of chess received a fresh stimu- $ Her savoir faire was unapproachable; she made 
lus throughout our land; clubs were organized : more of the scanty black tresses with which 
in every little town, and the game absorbed ; nature had dowered her, than Emma could of 
more than ever the attention of its votaries. $ her magnificent profusion of brown hair. For 
In B—, a large village on our central rail- 3 the rest, she had been got up without any un- 
way, raged an especial furor; and Henry Bal- 3 : due proportion of heart and conscience, though 
lard, the best player in the place, enjoyed, on with her usual art she contrived to pass for 
a small scale, the delights which Mr. Morphy ; having a larger share of each commodity than 
tasted in their fullness. It was one of Emma} many of her compeers. 
Fairfield’s greatest troubles that she understood $ Such was the individual, who, provided with 
nothing whatever of chess. She could indeed } an ample wardrobe and plenty of pocket money, 
learn the names and movements of the separate { alighted one afternoon at Mr. Fairfield’s door, 
pieces, but there she paused. She had no more} and received the warmest welcome from our 
powers of combination than a baby, and in- : guileless little Emma. 
variably received fool’s mate from her oppo-: The friends had a great deal of ground to go 
nent. How # vexed her to be so stupid after } over in the way of reminiscences; spirit-stirring 
all the pains Henry had taken to teach her! S recollections of times when they had broken 
Poor little Emma! there was another lesson : bounds, evaded schcol tasks, and made them- 
she had learned much more thoroughly from $ selves generally obnoxious to teachers and prin- 
her handsome instructor. She hardly acknow- § cipal. Emma, indeed, blushed a little at the 
ledged to herself how perfect she was becoming remembrance of some of these wild pranks, and 
in it, or dared to hope that she was not alone $ was fain to confine herself to more quiet themes. 
in her proficiency. ; ‘“‘What has become of Tom?” she asked. 


> 


Affairs were in this condition, and Henry ; “You know she used te lead the school.” 
coming almost every evening to play af w te «“<«Tom!’ my dear,” said Mrs. Fairfield; 


with Emma’s father, and allow himself to be? ‘‘pray what was he doing in a young ladies’ 

beaten once in awhile for the sake of making g seminary ?” 

himself welcome, when a new personage ap-; Emma laughingly explained that this was an 

peared upon the scene. Zara Maxwell, with} abbreviation of Miss Thomas’ patronymic; all 

whom our little heroine had an old school friend- ’ the girls were called by their surnames, which 

ship, came to pay her visit of some weeks. $ were shortened as much as possible. ‘I was 
Zara was hardly what you could term a pretty : ‘Fairy,’” she said, ‘‘and Zara was never called 

girl, yet for all practical purposes was quite as; anything but ‘Max.’” 

Well off as if she were beautiful. It was of no; “A very unlady-like habit,’ remarked good 

manner of consequence that her nose turned up § Mrs. Fairfield, rather severely. ‘‘I wonder Mr. 

and her eyes were green—that her complexion } s Roberts permitted it.” 

was sallow and her mouth too wide. She man-3 ‘Indeed, mamma, I think it would have puz- 

aged those verdant orbs with more effect than ; zled him to prevent it; not that I admire it very 

you or I could conjure out of the brightest hazel, $much now; but we must allow a little for the 

or the sweetest blue; she had a way of drooping } high spirits of school girls.” 

the long, black lashes over Rona madethem: ‘And so this Miss Thomas led = ge ” 





' 
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continued Mrs. Fairfield. ‘‘What was she par- ; poor little Emma’s judgment; her heart is tog 
ticularly distinguished for? Mathematics or | muah | in the matter to leave her eyes quite 
music, or general scholarship?” 3 clear—and a husband who has any of these 

“Neither, mamma; she was the dullest girl in} defects is not what I am going to take up with 
the seminary, as far as books were concerned: } ; now. Time enough for that when the marke 
She ‘led’ because she had handsomer dresses, } gets duller.” 
and more sets of jewelry than any one among } 
us.” Ili 

Mrs. Fairfield was astonished, as well she} THE next evening, which brought Mr. Ballard 
might be, at such a criterion of superiority. to be reviewed by the fair Zara, by no means 
It was certainly well for her peace of mind that } tended to banish her schemes concerning him 
she had not been admitted ‘‘behind the scenes” } ; Chess was ignored for a time in compliment to 
at the school where she had placed her daugh- } the guest, and the young man proved himself 
ter. Emma, however, had come out uncontami- } so agreeable, and was at first sight so handsome 
nated from its influences; was just as obedient } that his enslaver rejoiced in the prospect of her 
to her parents as if she had never considered it; conquest. Very few doubts as to her ultimate 
a brilliant thing to break rules, just as truthful} success troubled her mind; Emma was app. 
to the world at large as if she had never de-$ ; rently the most formidable rival, and an amiable 
ceived that lawful foe, the under teacher. Still} * little milk-and-water str like her was of small 
it is an ordeal which few characters can pass ; account. 
through, and to which it is unwise to subject} So Miss Maxwell laid close, though wary 
our children at the most impressible period of } siege to the desired fortress. When Mr. Fair- 
their lives. Miss Maxwell had not come from it} field, impatient for his accustomed solace, drew 
unscathed, and having gone from school directly : Harry away from the girls to the chess-board, 
into the sphere of a vain and worldly-minded 3 ; she watched the game with absorbed interest, 
mother, was not likely to have any of its per- } : and her remarks were so judicious, so pertinent 
nicious lessons superseded by juster and more } N as it progressed, that Mr. Balls urd, thinking he 
elevated ideas. ; beheld in her a ‘‘foeman worthy of his steel,” 

Of course the two girls were not together long } challenged her to a trial of skill. Many were 
before Mr. Ballard’s name was mentioned be-} her protestations of ignorance and unwilling. 
tween them, and though Emma flattered her- ; ness; she only played a little for amusement, 
self that she had been exceeding discreet, and$ knew nothing of the game as a science, was 
spoken of him just as she might of any agree-} entirely unfit to compete with so practiced 4 
able acquaintance, her dear Zara saw the state 3 player. However, she allowed herself to be 
of affairs ina minute. (The young lady’s name, ; overpersuaded. She was well aware of the 
by-the-by, was set down in Family Record and } opportunities which chess affords; the sort of 
and early school books as ‘Sarah;” but she 3 tete-a-tete feeling it induces; the occasions for 
had adopted the Eastern appellation as more ; the display of a white hand and sparkling rings 
suited to her style and taste, and her mother, : as they hover over the board uncertain what 
readily falling in with the whim, she became} : move is wisest; in particular, the chance which 
Zara, except to her grandmother and one or } those eyes would have for execution, whether 
two old-fashioned cousins.) A few judicious } } hid under their long lashes they contemplated 
inquiries elicited the further facts that Henry } the game, or were thoughtfully lifted to the 
was a lawyer with fair and increasing practice; } opponent’s face, as if to read there his inten- 
that he was an only son, his father being a} tions. 
member of Congress and one of the richest men 3 “I warn you, Miss Maxwell,” said Harry, # 
in the place—and consequently, as Miss Max-$ S they took their places, ‘that you are not to 
well remarked to herself but not to her friend, } expect any gallant concessions whatever; I shall 
was a very desirable partie. play my very best.” 

“It would be odd, really,” sho soliloquized, “That is right,” she replied. “*A fair field 
“if I should meet my fate here in the interior. } and no favor;’” and the game began. It lasted 
Let me see—we are in February now; there will; long; was very tedious, thought Emma, who s# 
be plenty of time to get everything through and} by industriously employed in crocheting, and 
be ready to go to Washington with ‘father’ next $ cast ever and anon a glance at the board, vainly 
December. However, I will wait till I see the: , endeavoring to comprehend what they were 
individual himself. Perhaps he is awkward, about. The players seemed to find it interest 
or weak, or ill-looking. I don’t rely much on? ing, as did Mr. Fairfield, who watched them 
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intently, offering counsel now and then, or ap- , eyed stranger, he sang with the blonde-haired 
plauding an especially brilliant move. The { friend. An onlooker would have found some 
contest was at last decided in Harry’s favor. difficulty in determining where his regards were 

“We are more nearly matched than I sup- : really fixed. Indeed, it was a matter of discus- 
posed,” remarked Zara. “I don’t despair of } sion among the village maids and matrons more 
conquering you yet, Mr. Ballard. A little time ; than once. 
and patience will do it, I think.” 3 “I knew it’s Miss Maxwell,” said little Kate 

“And practice,” added Mr. Fairfield. ‘You; Wells. ‘‘Who would look at any one else when 
must keep that 9 with me, Miss Maxwell; we : she was by?” , 
shall have fine opportunities during these long ; ‘‘Why, do you think her so very handsome?” 
mornings.” : asked her friend, Mystilla Myers. 

Zara felt by no means inclined to waste her; ‘‘No; but so stylish, which is better.” 
prowess of various sorts on an old gentleman,; “Well,” said Mystilla, “I am not quite cer- 
her friend’s father, but had no resource, except 3 tain. Emma is a sweet, pretty girl, and there 
to reply that she should be delighted, and should ‘is something very winning in her manner.” 
count much on the improvement to be gained in g ‘Depend upon it,” spoke up Mrs. Myers, the 
contending with such an adversary. : mamma, ‘that he’ll have neither of them. When 

“After all,” she thought, ‘‘one can endure a} a young man behaves so that you can’t tell 
few dull games when there is a sufficient object ; where his attentions belong, they mean just 
in view. My handsome vis a-vis didn’t quite see } nothing.” 
through my little speech, I take it; there are ‘That would be too bad,”’ said both the girls; 
other victories worth trying for besides those { ‘‘it is enough to disappoint one of them.” For 
at chess; and if [ don’t much mistake I shall : with the amiable instinct of their sex or—who 
say, ‘mate’ to him at that game before long. } knows?—an intuition of what their own con- 
He’s one of that impulsive kind that won’t hesi- * duet would be in similar circumstances, they 
- & great while about the important move; $ assumed that Harry had only to ask and have. 
he'll not be quite as cool and cautious as he : To be sure, the course of things does often 
a How handsome he is! what eyes! enough bear out this assumption in reference 

ally, if I were a sentimental, silly sort of $ to any tolerably pleasing young man. 
thing like dear little Emma, I should almost be Meanwhile the fair Zara was troubled with 
in love with him! I'm afraid she will be a good {no such misgivings. She built her hopes on 
deal disappointed—but we must all work for {many things, chief of which was her own un- 
= a genet : doubted power of charming. But she had other 

iss Maxwell’s labors were prosecuted with } causes—certain looks and tones—the way in 
teal, and she flattered herself with every hope : which his eyes met hers now and then as she 
: success. The long morning games with Mr. ; glanced up perplexedly from the board; the 
airfield were something of a tax to pay, to be {tender manner in which, when she spoke of 
sure, but vanity ere long rendered them very ; going away soon, he had said he could not bear 
tolerable. ¥ our thorough-bred flirt is never ; to think this was the last visit she would make 
above desiring the notice and approval of any ; them; oh! and a dozen little speeches; not the 
ged n Laps pte eH aang ; words so ge pn a in which they 
e -preserved and good-looking old } were uttered. ow different his manner was 
eam Zara rehearsed, for his benefit, all to Emma—nothing of that gallantry, that in- 
: e vane and graces which were to be used in the : sinuating grace—he never paid her a single 
—e with killing effect on Harry; glanced : compliment; only treated her in a polite, quiet 
- ooked down, displayed her white hands and ; way, just as he might have done if she had been 
a teeth in the most bewitching manner. ; her own mother. 
: result of it was, that Mr. Fairfield thought ; ‘*Do you know how much Harry admires you, 
a 4 pleasant sort of girl, though rather given } Zary?” asked Emma, one night, as she combed * 
7 ectation and grimaces, and not to be men- 3 out her long hair preparatory to “‘retiring,” as 
ioned in the same week with Emma. $ they say in Rockland. 
> arapeoe the person whose good opinion $ ‘No, I’m not aware of the exact measure,” 
his a now dearest to both the friends, offered } returned Zara, with assumed indifference. ‘‘ How 
re : tentions in the most impartial manner. If : much? Half of what he bestows upon you?” 
“ ae Zara out in the afternoon, he danced 3 “He says.that your manners are the most fas- 
‘ oe at some little gathering in the even- $cinating he ever met with—and that he never 
; at home, if he played chess with the dark- \ saw such eyes in any human countenance,” 
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“Really,” said Miss Maxwell, pretending; enabled her to hear and repeat a compliment 
pique; ‘‘ ‘such eyes!’ ‘any human countenance!’ ; without the slightest twinge of jealousy. 
I am much obliged to Mr. Ballard. What mem- Harry had indeed called Miss Maxwell fasci- 
ber of the animal kingdom have my poor ojos} nating; perhaps he might even have found her 
verdes the honor to resemble? The cat’s, I sup- % 80, spite of the softer charms of his sweet little 
pose. Yes, that must be it—they’re just the; Emma, had he not with wonderful clairvoyance 
color. ‘Oh, soft eyes! sweet emerald eyes!’ } seen immediately through all her arts and graces 
The Spaniards are the only people, Emmy, who 3} into her real object. It has been remarked with 
can appreciate my verdant orbs—but I did not : proverbial wisdom, that if you wish to entrap 
think Mr. Ballard would be cruel enough to} person inclined to larceny, you must secure for 
speak his mind so plainly. I shall remember ; the business an individual of the same propen- 
it.” i sities; Harry had done in his time a little firt- 

And she did, as also the fact that when, a day 3 ing on his own account, which doubtless made 
or two before, she had asked if he preferred blue} him quicker to detect the symptoms in others. 
eyes nore he Pia — ae “es ; If such a ame ee of girl wanted to try her 
sense about eyes that were so hidden by their ; powers upon him, he was not the man to say 
long lashes, that you never could make out’ her nay. There he was, let her see what she 
what their true color was. Also, she recalled, : could do. He did not find the experiment un- 
with much inward exultation, the fact that she ; pleasant. You may take my word that these 
had not a single compliment in return to re- ; men, the best of them, never do; the very man- 
ate rer Harry ya pee Ra upon : ner, the very coquetries, which, if offered to 

er looks in any way. Zara had occasionally : others of their sex, would be set down as the 
stretched her conscience a trifle when the com- * height of unwomanly, repellant forwardness, 
pliment traffic was going on, by inventing some $ somehow assume quite a different character 
for the other party if she did not happen to: when lavished on their own sweet selves. 
have heard any; but to-night she did not feel 3 ‘Bless the little minx!’ says my lord in his 
inclined, and let Emma go to rest without giving heart; ‘“‘she shows good taste, at any rate!” 
her anything to dream upon. ¢ So it chanced that Harry, in a very repre 

But it so happened that her little friend did * hensible manner, was exceedingly polite to his 
not suffer from this lack of complaisance; Harry $ adversary, and even allowed her to think that 
had been generous himeelf, and given her quite ; the game was all in her own hands. 
enough to think of. There had been some be- ; Some weeks had thus passed, and Miss Max- 
hind the scenes of which Miss Maxwell was not ; well, having received an urgent invitation from 
quite in the secret; looks that expressed more $ one of the dearest of her many dear friends, 
than gallantry—tenderness; words that meant : concluded to accept it. She had lavished an 
something beyond admiration—affection. In} immense amount of ammunition on Harry, and 
particular there had been an evening when Zara 3 was sure that every shot had told; at the final 
was out riding with a merry party, and Emma} one, the news of her approaching departure, 
had remained at home with a headache—but ; she was certain that the fort must surrender. 
before eight o’clock had given welcome to un- ’ She reserved it till a somewhat late hour of the 
expected, though not ungenial company. It $ evening, devoutly hoping that chance or destiny, 
was all over—the blushing, the declaration, the } or whatever deity presided over _— wre 
confession—in the course of an hour or two, ? would give her a short time alone with him. 
and before Zara returned, Harry was well out; But no! Mr. Fairfield watched the game ab- 
of the way, and everything as quiet as if no} sorbedly—for, as usual, they had taken to that 
particular eyent had taken place. Emma could § soon after Harry’s arrival—and Emma sat com 
not speak at once of a subject so dear, so sacred 3 tentedly with her crochet and gave them a2 
even—that seemed as yet too precious for com 3 occasional word; while Mrs. Fairfield Ve 
mon life and use, and only to be pondered, ¢ with neatness and dispatch on the last of the 
dreamed over in solitude. Mrs. Fairfield, too, ; set of shirts she was making for her husband. 
considered a little reserve in such matters as? She was a woman who despised fancy work, 
becoming, and was not in the slightest haste to 3 and did with her might that which her hands 
spread the knowledge of her daughter’s con-} found to do. i 
quest. So Zara, dear and trusted friendthough; The game went on rather languidly—® 
she was, never in the least suspected the inward ; ended sooner than usual, though in the cus 
fund of sweet assurance, which, in Emma’s case, } tomary fashion, Harry remaining master of the 
rendered pretty speeches quite unnecessary, and i field. Zara drew near the fire and sat there 
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somewhat pensively—Mr. Fairfield retired into 
the depths of the evening paper—and then, as 
kind Fate would have it, both Emma and her 
mother left the room for a few minutes. 

“You did not play with your usual spirit to- 
night,” observed Harry, presently, drawing his 
chair nearer hers; ‘‘I hope you are not feeling 
ill.” mournful if I believed the parting were to be a 

“Qh! no,” she answered—‘ not ill—only per-$ long one. But I hope another summer will see 
haps a little depressed at the thought of leaving ; you here again. Not in this house, perhaps— 
her friends—such kind friends as all of them had} I think, my dear Emma,” taking her hand and 
been. She was going the day after to-morrow.” } drawing her forward—‘*we should have no 

“Going! and so soon!” It would have been § further reserves with so intimate a friend. I 
very ungallant if Harry had thrown into this sincerely trust, Miss Maxwell, that you will 
exclamation nothing but surprise; I wouldn’t $ not refuse a visit to B——, next summer, and 
have you suppose him guilty of such a thing; $ that you will spend your time agreeably with 
his tone expressed regret—persuasion to stay 3 us.”” He looked at the blushing Emma in a way 
longer. 3 that fully illustrated his meaning if there had 

“Yes. Tam actually going,” said Zara. ‘‘And 3 been any doubt about it. 
who knows what changes may take place before: If the ‘Benicia Boy” had bestowed on Miss 
I come again? Or I may never come—every- $ Maxwell’s cranium a blow with one of those 
thing is so uncertain in this world.” tremendous sledges which he is said to wield 

“You must not give way to such depressing $ so easily, she could not have been more stunned 
views,” he replied, gently. ‘It would make ? than she was, for one minute, by this most un- 
me—yes—truly unhappy—to imagine that we expected announcement. Being, however, a 
were about to lose you altogether.” person of great presence of mind she recovered 

“ We—but, of course, that meant ‘J.’ There $ herself in the next, and offered congratulations 
in the most delicate and touching manner. 

When alone, however, she almost stamped 
with disappointment and vexation. 

“Beaten at every point!” she exclaimed; 
‘all my moves and stratagems thrown away; 


came Emma back again. Miss Maxwell sincerely 
wished that dear friend in Jerusalem, -but she 
looked up and smiled very sweetly, saying, 

“T have just been telling Mr. Ballard of my 
approaching departure, and how very blue I am 
at the prospect of leaving you.” 

“And I,” said Harry, ‘‘should be quite as 
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was just enough sentiment mixed up with Zara’s 
prudence and management, to make her heart 
give a great bound as she heard these words, 
and the color rush into her cheeks as she won- 
dered what would come next. 

But—was ever anything so provoking ?—there $ thoroughly, unmistakably cueck-matep!” 
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“I’M RICHER THAN YOU ALL.” 
BY HELEN AUGUSTIE BROWNE. 


There are views of pleasant landscape— 
There are pictures in the stream— 
There are clouds at yellow sunset 
With their wealth of gold and gleam. 
There are meadows—there are wildwoods— 
There are files of winging birds— 
There are fields of “smiling plenty”— 
There are lands of “lowing herds.” 
There are stores of countless riches 
On the land and in the sea— 
There are treasures, deep, exhaustless, 
And God gave their wealth to me. 
You may boast of fame and title— 
You may boast of wealth, array— 
You may boast of rich connection 
’Mid the noblest of our day. 
You may boast of marble fountains— 
You may boast of freestone hall— 
I have wealth alone in Nature, 
Yet “I’m richer than you all!” 


Yz may boast of wealth and honors; 
Ye may boast of title, birth; 
Ye may boast of your connection 
*Mid the greatest minds of earth. 
Ye may boast of marble fountains; 
You may boast of frescoed hall; 
You may boast your wealth of pictures— 
Yet “I’m richer than you all!” 
There are stores of wealth unfolding 
Where the primrose has its birth; 
Where the crocus, rose, and violet 
Are wakening o’er the earth. 
There are veins of riches gushing 
In the woods and on the lea— 
Nature’s pure, exhaustless treasures, 
And they all belong to me. 
There are acres, broad, of sunlight, 
There are songs of birds and bees, 
There are music gushing waters— 
Who would want your wealth for these? 
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of the District of Massachusetts. | 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 152. 
CHAPTER X. “Qne on the morrow woke 


“Poor fellow!” said Mr. Cobwit. Dik tae Ghee ene teeter Bo, 

“But this is terrible!” cried Luther. ‘Help! Senge Teen” 
help!” He attempted to raise the fallen man. N The words of that plaintive ballad had been 
‘*He gasps—he is dying!” 3 ringing in her soul all the morning; they fitted 

“No, no—I—I’m all right—” said Mr. Blax- themselves to a tune which she sang with strange 
ton, in a choked voice. “Never mind me— } sweetness and pathos, by little snatches. 
water—a breath of air!” : ‘But the other was happier far!” she re 

Luther held to his lips a glass which Mr. Cob- 3 peated, starting, as if the meaning of the words 
wit filled from a pitcher on the desk. had suddenly opened like a gulf before her. 

“‘There—there! now I’m all right again— 3 ‘‘Happier far! She never woke again!” 
thank you—I stumbled over something black.; Tumultuous thoughts of the future, of the 
Oh! don't trouble—I can get up.” And the} past, of love, of Luther whom she had lost, 
blacksmith struggled to a chair. seemed to rush over her like a storm, and she 

‘*You did not tell me an arrest was intended!” ; burst into a flood of tears. The sound of her 
said Luther. 3 father’s footsteps alarmed her; she caught up 

“I did not know what I should do,” returned ? her work, and plied her needle eagerly, as he 
Mr. Cobwit. ‘‘But I came prepared.” entered. 

“T wish,” exclaimed Luther, remorsefully, ; ‘Oh, father! here is my new bonnet!” She 
*T had had nothing to do with it.” 3 avoided his eyes, conscious that her own were 

“‘A foolish wish. But I like you better for $ red, and unwilling that he should be made un- 
it. Help this poor fellow home; then come S happy by knowing that she was sad. ‘Mrs. 
back here; I want you.” Bartley has just sent it home; isn’t it a 

“Is this Luther?” said Mr. Blaxton, passing $ beauty?” 
his hand before his eyes. ‘‘You’re a good boy, “Yes, yes; it’s a beauty—a beauty, my dar- 
Luther. Never mind me at all. I can get ling,” said the smith, sinking upon the lounge. 
home,” rising to his feet. ‘Where is my hat? “T shali wear my old one'to travel in; Mrs. 
There—you’re very kind—I hain’t no words left } ’ Bartley is going to do it over for me. She 
to thank you. What did I do with—with that— 3} 2 laughed when I told her I must be economical. 
note?” 3 3 ‘I guess,’ said she, ‘you'll branch out a little; 

Luther’s heart was too full of anguish and: $I would! ’Tain’t every woman can get a rich 
pity to speak. ® husband,’ said she. ‘Oh! but I haven't got 

“The note!” repeated Mr. Blaxton; “Cobwit shim yet!’ said I. I think these flowers are 
& Co.’s note—I mustn’t lose that!” ; sweet, pretty!” exclaimed Barbara, putting on 

‘“‘The sheriff took it,” said Mr. Cobwit. 3 the bridal bonnet. 

“Oh! oh! all right! I forgot! Good day,$ Very pooty—very pooty, indeed, my child;” 
Mr. Cobwit. Don’t you go a single step with ; said the blacksmith, his eyes wandering, and 
me, Luther! I shall be better soon as I git} his great chest heaving with the throes of his 
into the air.” ‘ broken heart. 

“Oh! sir, be calm!” pleaded Luther. “Tt 3 “Sometimes it seems like a dream to me; | 
will all be well!” to marry Mr. Montey! I wonder if I ever should 

‘“Yes—I know—it will all be well; it will all $ have encouraged him, if it hadn't been for 
be well; it will all be well!” said the black- § you?” cried Barbara, looking in the oan 
smith, in heart-broken tones, walking feebly «Oh! if I only knew what mother would say! 
from the store. $I believe I could have been happy—very happy 

In the little sitting-room at home, Barbara { —if I had married Luther—that is, if I had 
sewed, a sang: mover snen Mr. Montey—but that is all over!” 
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The smith rolled from side to side, gnawing ; proud, playing the lady, putting on pleasant 
his lips, and clutching the lounge with his } airs, with we know what death-pangs of love 
groping fingers; every word she spoke kindling 3 in her heart—with what scorn of her visitor 
new agonies in his breast. . almost on her lips! The other, gracious, con- 

“Have you seen him? I suppose he is gone 3 descending, flatteringly familiar, all smiles; 
by this time! Oh!” Barbara uttered a quick, } while inwardly stung with jealousy and hatred 
faint moan, as if a sudden pang shot through : of the fair young creature whose beauty and 
her. “These flowers—they don’t, somehow, ; fortune threatened to usurp the sovereignty of 
become me!” And she stared with white } popular admiration hitherto accorded to her! 
cheeks and hot eyes at the strange face that § The blacksmith’s mask alone was utterly 
stared back at her, like the very ghost of her- § shattered, so that any eye that looked upon him, 
self, from the glass. $ could behold his agony all bare. 

“Barby! Barby! my child! my darling!” : “Why, brother Blaxton! you look ill!” ex- 
murmured her fatker, brokenly. claimed Mrs. Plynne. 

“Oh! don’t imagine I reject!” cried Barbara, ‘¢J—I’m not over’n above well, ma’am,” pass- 
in hollow and light accents. ‘ He’s rich—hand- ; ing his shaking hand across his eyes. 
some—elegant; I know he’s very kind, too kind! “Oh! there comes Miss Locust, with my 
what more could any woman ask? And to think : dress!’’ cried Barbara. 
he should—of all women, of all silly girls— ; ‘Your wedding-dress, dear?” 
choose me! I hate myself! Oh, Iam horridly$ ‘You shall see! ’Twas a present—you’'ll ad- 
vain! I've thought about that new house, and : mire somebody’s taste—it’s such a love of & 
the splendid style he tells me we shall live in, } pattern! Come in, Miss Locust.” 
till I’m sure I never could be contented with} ‘How do you do?” said Miss Locust, primly, 
anything less.” : nodding all around, and subsiding into a chair. 

“But—Barby—my dear Barby—think——”’ “Dear father!” Barbara exclaimed, in a 

Still too intent upon playing her part to ob- $ whisper of amazement and distress, ‘‘what is 
serve him, Barbara went on: the matter ?”’ e 

“Once I thought I should be perfectly happy, ‘Barby, my child,” murmured the stricken 
if we owned this house. But I am glad you did} man, “I feel—not well—I wish these folks was 
not buy it. Why, I should be entirely miserable ’ gone—dear Barby.” 
now if I thought I had got to live here always! : At the same time Miss Locust whispered 
Isn't it curious how people who never thought $ something in the ear of Mrs. Plynne, who was 
of being even civil to me before, now come and } admiring the wedding-dress; and instantly the 
make calls, and say, ‘Good morning, Miss Blax- ; serpent of malicious hate that lurked beneath 
ton! how well you are looking, my dear! you 3 the flowery smiles of that fashionable woman’s 
will make a beautiful bride, Miss Blaxton!’ 3 face sprang up, unguarded, and ran all over it 
Asif I couldn’t see through it all! It was ‘Jittle 3 in swift coils of triumph and surprise. 

Barb'ry Blaxton, she’s nobody! a year ago! Am’ «Merciful goodness!” ejaculated Mrs. Plynne, 
Tany better now? No, not half as good! Just ; ‘shave you heard the news?” 
because I enjoy to ride in a carriage, and live} ‘«What?” said Barbara, smoothing her father’s 
ma grand house, and wear fine clothes, they 3 brow with her affectionate hand. 
must come and simper, and pretend! Oh! I'll ; ««What Miss Locust tells; but it can’t be true!” 
thow them who can be proud!” - And Barbara ; ‘‘ Barby—Barby—there, let me be, sit down, 
swept across the floor, scornful and haughty. : my child—God help you—Gad help you, my 
“Here comes one of them, now! You'll see!” $ poor child!” 
All eyes were fixed upon Barbara. 

CHAPTER XI. “What is it?” she cried, wildly. ‘You look 

Wirn & great rustling of silks, the minister’s 3 at me so, father!” 
fashionable young wife entered. “Do go, Mrs. Plynne, Miss Locust,” said the 

“Good morning, my pretty Barbara! Your ; blacksmith, rousing himself. ‘I know all—it’s 
Wedding bonnet ?” 3 got to come to her—your bein’ here will only 

“Do you like it?” And Barbara turned like $ make it was—I’ll tell her, if God will give me 
* wax figure in a milliner’s window. : strength. Oh! Barby, my child, my darlin’ 

“Charming!” $ child!” 

— _ the clear-seeing widow Mayland been ; The visitors hastily withdrew; even the cold- 
the ihen to behold these smiling masks, and; hearted Mrs. Plynne overawed by the poor 
aces beneath them! , Barbara, pert, } blacksmith’s sorrow. 7 
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‘‘Don’t fear for me! don’t cry!” exclaimed § fortune’s tree—to-day on the ground, prove 
Barbara, pale, terrified, but resolute. ‘Tell $ rotten at the heart, crushed by the heel of the 
me at once!” $ inexorable Gray-Beard! Witness also Barbara, 

The broken man could only sob and hold her ; rising in her balloon of ambition, throwing oy 
to his heart. seven her heart to make it lighter, until, at, 

“Oh, father! this is what kills me! I can : breath from the Old Man’s nostrils, it bursts 
bear anything, if you will only tell me—any- ; like a child’s soap-bubble, and dashes her cop. 
thing! anything!” : Spicuously from on high into a terrible slough 

“Anything but this! Anything but this, $ of chagrin! Behold, likewise, Luther, as his 
Barby!” smother did in a dream, suddenly emerging 

“Is it Luther? Has anything happened to : from the bitter sea into which he was cast over. 
Luther?” : board, helpless and despairing, by the late 

‘“No, no—Montey! Montey!” $ captain—behkold .him now on the quarter-deck, 

“‘My! tell me then! I can listen and be as; himself master of the little ship of trade, 
calm!” gravely giving his orders almost before the salt 

‘‘He has been taken up!” is dry on his eyelashes! 

“Taken up! For what?” The world, which is the same world every. 

“It seems he wasn’t exac’ly a partner with ; where, in great cities and in little villages—th 
Cobwit & Co., though he did business for ’em; } unthinking, unjust, fickle world that had » 
and he had no right to sign their name.” : lately forgotten Luther in his wretchedness, and 

“Oh, heaven! my mother! this wedding- : glorified Barbara in her pride—cast up hats, 
dress! Luther! Luther!” cried Barbara, in- : waved handkerchiefs, and huzzaed: Bravo! 
coherently. : what a noble fellow was Luther! Ha! ha! what 

Her father held her in his arms, and, in such $ @ silly girl was Barbara! And it was now dis 
poor, crushed words of sorrow and love as he ‘ covered—first. by those who had idolized him 


could command, entreated her to bear up under ’ most—that Montey was the blackest-hearted 


the blow. ¢ rascal that lived; so prone is the angry tongue 

“To jail?” presently said Barbara, shudder- { to take ten-fold vengeance upon those whomit 
ingly. ’I'was forgery, then? And your money— ;} has overpraised. 
the note—is lost?” : z : : Montey, however, was by no means the per 

‘Most probable, most likely;” faltered the 3 fect, unmitigated villain the virtuous world pro- 
smith, ‘‘the ’arnings of the last twelve year’!” ; aygre a as no poor sinner, _—_ = 

*‘Deceived—robbed—by him! Oh! father!” iis. <A little more selfishness, and a little less 
exclaimed Barbara, nihil toniees off the bridal : conscience—this makes the difference between 
bonnet, “I am punished! This was my ambi- ; rogues and honest men. Or is it often merely 
tion—all is gone—nothing is left—nothing but ;® matter of more or less discretion? Upon 
shame, shame, shame!” ; his trial, Montey’s counsel maintained that, 

‘ although he was not, strictly speaking, a mem- 
ber of the great firm of Cobwit & Co., he wasin 
CHAPTER XII. ; such a way connected with them in the branch 

“T sex no other way,” said Mr. Cobwit to $ business, of which he was manager, that his 
Luther, ‘but that you must take Montey’s : use of their name was at most a breach of trust. 
place; you are just the man for us: we'll give: ‘‘They’ve got a verdict, Barby,” said the 
you a share in the business, with three times $ blacksmith, who had been called as a witness. 
your salary, and as much more as your enter- : Barbara’s anxious face lighted ~ 
prise can make it.” $ ‘He is cleared?” she eagerly asked. 

Thus the widow’s dream came to pass: the “They couldn’t prove no forgery agin’ him,” 
same storm that obliterated Montey’s name on } replied her father. 
the symbolical sign-board bringing out Luther's ; “Oh! thank heaven! this is all I have prayed 
in full splendor. $ for,” said Barbara. 

Came all this by chance? Does hoary-bearded } And, the excitement of interest passed, she 
Time, on this little stage of the world, play } sank again into the heaviness of despondency, 
only fantastic jugglers’ tricks with his magic : from which she had been momentarily aroused. 
changes? ’ One night, after the younger children had 

Not so! Time, the Avenger, grim Morabit,} been sent to bed, there came a soft rap at the 
Righter of wrongs! See the admired Mr. Mon- : door. i 
tey, flourishing yesterday, a goodly apple on‘ ‘Oh, father!” whispered Barbara, with ® 
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look of alarm and distress, ‘“‘can I—can I see, ‘He’s got to be the greatest man in town,” 
him?” declared George. ‘‘He has bought more wool 

«See who?” said Mr. Blaxton, ignorantly. and grain for Cobwit & Co., this season, than 

«My heart tells me who itis! Yes—I will! } Follen & Page bought all the time they kep’ 
Go!” store. Everybody likes to trade with him; and 

The smith opened the door. A gentleman : he’s making money like smoke! They say he’s 
wrapped in a cloak stood on the threshold. The goin’ to marry Josey Long; he goes to see her 
light from the lamp which Mr. Blaxton held : every Sunday night.” 
above his shoulder fell aslant upon a fine,} The blacksmith turned away his head, and 
pointed nose and a pair of handsome whiskers. : gnashed his teeth. ‘If it hadn’t been for me!” 

«“Montey!” uttered the amazed blacksmith. he said, tortured by the sight of Barbara’s 

The visitor was admitted. He laid off his 3 distress. 
cloak and sat down. Barbara was pale and 3 ‘And where do ye s’pose they’re goin’ to 
agitated. Her father trembled. Montey alone } live, Barby? Can’t guess!” said George. ‘In 
appeared self-possessed. He spoke calmly of § the new house, where you was goin’ to, you 
his late misfortune, protested that he had in- ; know. Cobwit & Co. took it for what Mr. Mon- 
tended no wrong to any one, and made his love : tey was owin’ ’em, and now folks say Lute is 
for Barbara an excuse for his ambition. 3 goin’ to have it. Hope he will; he’s the smartest 

“If they had let me alone,” he said, “all ; fellow in this town!” affirmed George, tossing 
would have turned out right. I should have $ his cap and catching it. He did not know that 
met all my liabilities. I—think—I should have } at the same time he was tossing poor Barbara’s 
made you happy. Do you forgive me?” ; heart in his rude and careless hands. 

“With all my heart—which is too full of sor- : “Barby!” said the smith, “here comes the 
row and shame to refuse forgiveness to any } widder Mayland! George! it’s time you was 
one!” said Barbara, in deep humility. 3 to the shop. I'll be there ina minute. Barby! 

“And you?” said Montey, to the smith. $ don’t look so scar’t. Mis’ Mayland, how d’e 

“Most sartin, I do forgive ye, Mr. Montey; 
though sometimes, when I think—but never 
mind that; here’s my hand!” cried the smith, CHAPTER XIII. 
with tumultuous emotion. Tne widow had come on an errand; she had 

Then Mr. Montey, in his polished, plausible $ expected to find Mr. Blaxton at the shop. 
way, opened a scheme which he had formed for “T ain’t there so much as I used to be; I 
making a fortune in a year, paying off his debt $ can’t work as I did—I han’t neither the hope 
to the blacksmith, and fulfilling, in a style no’ nor the strength,” said Mr. Blaxton. ‘Sit 
less brilliant than he had promised, his engage- ; down, Mis’ Mayland.” 
ment with Barbara. It was dazzling: Mr. Blax- “Tt used to be Sister Mayland,” the widow 
ton was momentarily elated by it; but Barbara $ smilingly replied. 
shook her head. ““Sister—forgive me—I—we an’t jist what 

“I have no pride left,” she said, ‘to be $ we was,” faltered the poor man. 
tempted. You may succeed; but riches and Barbara had not yet spoken a word, but she 
splendor are not for me. I have a humble duty } sat cold, and dumb, and breathless, waiting 
here—to my father, to my brother ‘and sisters. ?to know what errand had brought Luther's 
This is now my only ambition. I wish you suc- : mother. 
cess—happiness—but let me entreat you”— 3 ‘Here’s something that'll interest and en- 
fixing her sad eyes upon him with tearful ear- 3 courage you, brother Blaxton,” Mrs. Mayland 
euaene--—**de not again make too fine preten- $ said. 

Blons, or try to get rich too fast.” $ My glasses, Barby!” he demanded, taking 

Montey’s confidence was shaken. He howed his : the paper the widow gave him. ‘No—here— 
head, and wept silently for a little while; then 3 look at it, Barby! Is it—it can’t be—oh, it is 
arose, and, with a countenance full of regret and ? too much!” And he burst into a storm of tears. 
despair, departed—never again to enter that? Cobwit & Co. had paid Montey’s false note. 
house, or meet those whom he had wronged. “This is Luther’s doin’ too!” he said; “I 

“Say, Barby!” cried young Master Blaxton, $ know it. Twice he has saved me this money. 
& few days after, ““what’s the reason Lute May- 31 never could have made Cobwit & Co. pay it, 
land never comes to see you now?” $and they never would have paid it if ’t hadn’t 

“Hush up, my son,” said the blacksmith, $ been for Luther! Oh, Barby, Barby! we ought 
With an unquiet look at Barbara. 3 to go down on our knees and thank him!” 
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Barbara hid her face and sobbed. ; hard again; and so He took you once more, and 

The widow smilingly assured them that all} ; put you into a hotter furnace than the other, 
Luther asked was, that Mr. Blaxton would sign and heated you till you was white and soft as 
another paper which she had brought. This wax in His hands, and then He moulded ang 
the blacksmith did with a shaking hand, making ‘ moulded you again to make you like Himself. 
an autograph which looked like the Gordian ; Sand all the while you grew more and mor 
Knot. 3 beautiful; but this time He would let nobody 

«Arter all, the Lord has been massiful to me } come to you until He had finished His work 
a sinner! Widder, I han’t used you and your and I suppose that is the reason I have kept 
son, Luther, (bless him!) as a Christian should. } away.” 

I’ve repented with my face in the dust of the } $ ‘The first furnace was my mother’s death, 
airth! Would the punishment could a’ fell only § This—this has been a hundred times fiercer 
on my old head—not on hers!” ; than that!” said Barbara—‘‘and I kindled it 

He hurried from the room. ; ; myself! I have not deserved that you should 

‘He an’t quite so careful now not to leave § come to me at all.” 
me alone with Barb’ry!” thought the widow. Again she covered her face. 

With a tear in her serene blue eye, an expres- Luther entered softly and stood behind her. 
sion of yearning tenderness in her simple, sweet; «Would you like to see him again?” asked 
face, she looked upon the weeping girl. ’ Mrs. Mayland. 

There was a long silence—a silence in which 3 “Oh, if I could! once more! But no, no, no! 
mere than words passed between those long- 3 It can’t be! He loves another. She is worthier 
estranged friends. Streams of melting fire; than I. He would never have flung away such 
seemed to flow from breast to breast. The $ ;@ heart—oh, such a heart! It gave mea blow 
widow stretched forth her pardoning arms with ‘ like death when I heard—but it is best so. May 
inexpressible love. Although Barbara, with : he be happy with her—I am alone—alone!” 
her face bowed, saw her not, she felt the call } With every fibre of his being prostrated and 
of her soul; and, impulsively throwing herself ; quivering with affection, Luther saw and heard 
from her distant seat, fell upon her knees be- : all this. 
fore the widow, wildly embracing her, -and sob- : $ «But if he loves you still, Barb’ry?” 
bing on her lap. “Oh, don’t torture me!—loves me still!—he 

‘*My child—my Barbara!” said the widow— ? cannot!—that would be too much!” 

‘‘my own Barbara again!” ¢ He could endure no more. 

She had already placed her handkerchief upon} The storm of love, and sighs, and tears burst 
the window-shelf—a signal agreed upon by her ; forth: 
and Luther. And now, following his mother,? ‘Oh, Barbara!” 
his heart heaved and torn with suffering and} With a cry she started, and saw him bending 
inextinguishable love, Luther drew near and} over her. She did not arise, but still kneeling 
saw the signal. ‘looked up, with clasped hands, and that coun- 

‘Poor, dear Barbara!”’—the widow’s voice x tenance full of forgiveness and ineffable yearn 
was thrillingly soft—‘all this will be blessed 3 ; ing. The widow snatched her handkerchief from 
to us: you are not the only one who has suf- ; the window-shelf and fled from the room. When 
fered: it will be well for us all.” $she returned, accompanied by the blacksmith, 

“Oh! I have been such a guilty, guilty, sel- $ they found Luther and Barbara sitting side by 
fish, ungrateful creature!’ sobbed Barbara. side, reconciled, happy, beaming with the holy 
‘You were the only true friend I have had— } baptism of mingled sorrow and love. 
all the rest were false! And I grieved you 3 3 «What is all the honors of the airth to a day 
away!” ‘like this?” said the great-hearted blacksmith. 

“I should have come to you sooner, my } “I’ve been thinkin’, it’s past a year to-day since 
child,” wildly answered the widow—“‘but some- : Luther brought me my money that he'd saved 
how I could not: the time was not ready: your} from Follen & Page. What a year it has been! 
experience had not done its work. I dreamed } 3 Widder, We are growin’ old; but we've some 
that I saw our Saviour take you and put you § $ thin’ to live for yet—look! if ever there was 
into a furnace; and when you was all glowing ; ‘two blessed children of two blessed parents!— 
and softened, He moulded you in His hands : : it’s a beginnin’ of a new life for me and you to 
to make you over more in his image. But I : see their happiness! But what is’t about Josey 
thought others came and handled you too soon; ; Long, Luther?” 
and you got out of shape, and grew cold and? <All aslander! Through my trial my heart 
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ia remained here!”’ and Luther pressed the “As to that—Mr. Cobwit has offered it to 


3 

trembling hand that rested so lovingly in his g me, and I have about concluded to accept it””— 
s 
3 


oh Luther smiled with tender playfulness—‘to 
«And the new house?” * gratify BarBara’s AMBITION!” 
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THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Swirriy speeds life’s crimson current, swiftly through each ¢ Measured by those transient seasons when pain mingles 
throbbing vein, no alloy, 
Swifter still speed thought’s quick pulses through the ever And we almost live a life-time in an interval of joy, 
busy brain: When the earth-bound prisoned spirit shakes its fetterad 
Deeper, stronger than life’s current, swifter than thought’s wings half free, 
billows roll, Forgetting in its short-lived gladness the weight of its mor- 
Sweep resistless tides of feeling through the inner depths tality. 


of soul. 
Never resting, never pausing, onward speeds the dual life, 


Loving, hating, joying, sorrowing, calm with peace, or wild 
with strife, 

Growing deep, and pure, and holy, as it nears its*destined 
goal, 

Or in dark and sinful blindness wasting every grace of 
soul, 


(lows the form—else cold insensate matter—with the 
throbbing life, 

Thrills each senso instinct with being, with all warm emo- 
tions rife, 

And from out the mind’s recesses, like the diamonds pri- 
soned light, 

Gleam bright rays of thought, or sparkle beams of fancy, 


quick and bright. Till the weak and weary mortal, burdened with its cares 


and pains, 

Falls, and leaves its deathless fellow, bright with virtues, 
dark with stains, 

$ Gathered in its earthly journey to return to Him on high, 

Who gave to it its deathless being from His own immor- 
tality. 


From its unseen depths upswelling, beams the soul from 
brow and eye, 
Of its hidden nature teliing, whether base, or pure and high; 
Toils the busy brain unceasing, planning, scheming day 
by day, 
To the hands confides each purpose, they with ready zeal 
obey. Home returned, no more to wander ’mid life’s tempest, or 
its storm, 
Never more to sin or sorrow in an erring mortal form; 
} But forever and forever, in the realms of light above, 
Drink fresh joy and inspiration from the fount of Heavenly 
love. 


Thus, through all life’s fleeting season, mortal and im- 
mortal, joined 

In a wondrous two-fold being, think, and feel, and act com- 
bined; 

One, the earth-born mortal, Nature dying with Earth’s 
frailest things, 

One, deathless as the great Eternal from whose own its 
being springs. 


Thus a ray of light, divergent from the central orb of day, 
Might through space for ages wander a lone solitary ray, 
But return its wanderings over to its home beyond the sky, 
Th And a star forever glitter ’mid*the countless hosts on high, 
us from “Time’s great whirling spindle” life’s uneven 
thread is spun, 
Measured by revolving seasons, by words spoken, actions 
done; Who can tell its mighty portents—with what glories it is 
Measured by the heart’s pulsations, by the shocks some } rife? 
natures know, N Fathom all its fearful meaning, all its destiny unfold? 
When ihe heart grows ages old in a few brief hours of woe; ° Only He in whose own image man is formed a living soul! 


Oh! this grandest, grandest mystery! Oh! this wondrous, 
wondrous life! 
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THE WORLD IS FULL OF EARNEST MEN. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Tax world is full of earnest men Each sits enthroned through life a king, 
Who live to love and labor— Amid the hearts that love them! 

To do the little good they can, 
And help a fainting neighbor. With faith that strengthens as they go, 
With hearts to friendship given— 

They rob life’s journey of its woe, 


And make of carth a Heaven! 


There is a light their souls within, 
Though dark the sky above them; 
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SISTER AND WIFE. 
BY HARRIET NELSON. 


“A sinful soul possessed of many gifts, 

That did love Beauty only, (Beauty seen 

In all varieties of mould and mind,) 

er 

Ir was a large, low room, whose quaint and ; the child closed her weary eyes, and letting her 

comfortable air was that of a home-place, where § head sink against the motherly arm around he, 
for generations families might have gathered, $ was soon quite asleep. Meanwhile the by 
and experiences of household joy and grief $ gazed with a puzzled expression into the litik 
taken place. Through the shadows of an Octo-$ face. With its long, dark lashes fringing the 
ber twilight, a fire on the ample hearth shed a $ delicate pink of the cheeks, and the short, brom 
ruddy gleam. The polished mahogany furni- ; curls clustering around the mild forehead, it 
ture; the mirrors with their massive gilding; $ was pretty enough to attract an eye which hai 
the silver of the white-spread table; and the : already learned to be fastidious. 
huge brass andirons sent back, each its own So, while strangers watched her tenderly, the 
reflection of the dancing flames, so that the ; little orphan, Bertha, slept her first sleep in the 
room was half-alive with fantastic shapes of} home which had adopted her. A few days be 
fire-spirits. At least, so it seemed to the fancy : fore, the father, whose memory was henceforth 
of its sole occupant, a boy, who sat nestled in} to mingle in his child’s waking and sleeping 
one corner of a capacious arm-chair, gazing $ thoughts, only as a face dimly sees through the 


ALAS. 
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fixedly sometimes at the lights and shadows ; twilight, had passed away from a life of strange 


within—but oftener with face pressed close to } vicissitudes. The remembrance of the mother 
the window-pane, into the growing dimness } who lived only to see the first smile on her 
without. By degrees, his passiveness changed ; baby’s face, she would never know. 
into restless impatience. ‘What can make $ This autumn night, on the unwatched graves 
them so late, Nancy?” asked he, as the opening 3 of those young parents, the slow rain was fal: 
door vevealed a portly form and round, good- : ing, and never another to shed tears for then 
humored face. ‘The clouds are dark and}She, in whose distant home by the beautifil 
heavy, and it will certainly rain soon.” “ Rhine, her artist husband had found her, an 
“Not to-night, Master Roger; and even if it é taken her across wide seas to breathe out her 
should, Mrs. Thorpe is not more than half an $ fresh, young life in a strange country—he, who 
hour distant, God givjng her a safe journey.” $ had lived long enough to see his dreams of am 
“A half-hour!” echoed the boy, drawlingly, ; bition, his strong hopes and purposes, perish 
as if the time were a century in prospect, and : one by one; upon whom disease laid its hand, 
threw himself back in his chair, to gaze through $ while the prize was yet far off; the bosom af 
half-shut eyes at Nancy’s bustling movements, } earth had received both to rest, and, uncot 
as she prepared for the expected arrival. The 3 scious of them, slept their child ina stranger’ 
half-hour had hardly passed, when the sound of} arms. Mrs. Thorpe looked upon her, while tears 
carriage-wheels was heard, and Roger, starting ; filled her eyes. Bertha’s father had been the in- 
from his dreamy picture, rushed into the hall, ‘ timate friend of her own husband, whose death, 
to meet his mother’s tender though grave kiss § by a sudden accident only a few months afte 
with passionate caresses. S their wedding, had cast over her young spirit 
“What do you think I have brought you, my } the shadow of a grief which’ could never pi 
dear Roger?” said she, as she threw back the $ away. In the dark, melancholy eyes of her 
folds of her cloak, and disclosed the form of a ; boy, and in Bertha’s fair features, she recalle 
child, whose sleep had been disturbed by the § anew the images of the two friends in thett 
change of position, and who now raised herself, } bounding, eager youth, as she had first know" 
and looked around silently, but with an air of § them. Why, she thought, had God called the 
timid distress. Mrs. Thorpe removed the hood $ swift from the race, and the strong from th 
.and blankets which enveloped her, while she S battle, leaving her to stand alone with nothing 
soothed “' with gentle words and caresses, till} to support her, but the need of suppor 
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others? In the days when her bereavement; And Bertha did not answer; while she con- 
was new, Mary Thorpe had prayed to die; and ; sidered, as often before, if she were indeed 
ever since, though she had learned to look with} happy. Satisfied she could not be, for her na- 
patience upon the end as far off, it was with } ture was prone to exact more from itself than 
gladness that she felt her steps approaching; it had power for. Heights of self-sacrifice, 
thereto. Yet life was precious to her, for the ; depths of humiliation—these were what she 
sake of the boy, whose earnest, sensitive nature ; pictured to herself as duty, while her rebellious 
no one could direct like herself; and now she} spirit clung to the pleasant things of common 
was almost rebellious, as the ties of her earthly life, loved the calm and the comfortable—things 
existence were strengthened with this new child, “not too bright or good for human nature’s 
whom God had sent to her home and heart. 3 daily food.” Between her aspirations and her 

They are happy who have a happy childhood } attainments, there seemed to her a distance im- 
tolook back upon. The departed grace of that mensely wide, as, perhaps, it seems to all whose 
season cannot indeed return, but the atmosphere 3 desires are high. 
of bland and sweet remembrances make a per-} If Bertha found delight in the humble minis- 
petual summer day in the depths of the soul. tries of life, walking on earth like one born to 
Amid loving and peaceful influences passed the } serve, her foster-brother went his way rather 
early years of Roger and Bertha Thorpe. The} like a lord, receiving all that the service of 
mild mother-face that watched them expressed } others might bring. With serene indifference, 
no distinction of love between the two. The} he took love and fealty as that to which he had 
same tenderly sad tones checked the wayward-} the claim of claims. Roger Thorpe had the gift 
ness of the boy and the heedlessness of the girl, } of drawing around him whatever was beautiful 
and she herself could hardly have told which of } and pleasant, of keeping his feet unstained with 
the two was dearer. While Roger, with his wild} common dust, his delicate soul uncontaminated 
impulses, his changeful moods, and ‘long, long with vulgar cares. Those soft, large eyes, that 
thoughts,” called forth all the deep springs of } seemed sometimes like full fountains of joy and 
her nature, and made her tremble alternately } tenderness—need they be disturbed with sad 


with joy and anxiety, she rested serenely open sights, deformities and woes? Need that sen- 


the gentleness and unwavering tenderness of} sitive ear, made for the gentlest of tones and 
her adopted daughter. Bertha was a shrinking, } the sweetest of music, be annoyed by harsher 
fond girl, and those who compared her with } sounds, by the rude discords of wailing poverty? 
Roger called her a common child. ; No; others might join the battle; but for him, 
But she was not so. With a character trans- § the student’s quiet retreat. Others might travel 
parent as daylight, a keen sense of right and } the rough highway or the sands of dreary de- 
wrong, and a moral thoughtfulness beyond her } serts, but for him the slumberous shades, where 
a one felt in looking upon her broad, calm i no rumor of fret and bustle could reach. Ina 
‘ ead, and into the depths of her brown eyes, ; dreamy, self-absorbed quiet, the years of boy- 
as if sages might drink wisdom at this childish 3 hood passed. Now and then, longings for the 
fountain. Sometimes almost unnaturally seri-} great world came over him, not such as swell the 
ous, she yet became, as she grew in years, } heart with great pulsations to try its strength, 
younger rather than older in soul—gradually ; but such as would be satisfied with the applause 
changing the reserve that repelled strangers } of men and the love of women, and the intenser 
Sk gga area simplicity. ‘ joys of brain and sense. The mother was proud 
a thorpe, who was neither handsome, } of her son, always graceful and noble in man- 

rich, nor talented, was one of whose friendship ; ners, always Sandip ‘with tender and beautiful 
ed tere Where she pe . genial, expressions of love, a richness of thought a 
sage an od se Ax bo good ; feeling expressed in more = peorats - 
Wee a. ea ' - a yee in ee ’ when petty cares and househol i - ties ot 
thintha the insane : ed; so oug _ set her, she turned with a half-sig Fant is 
WW, intctonece theater  thanghtfel one| petty of Beda 

‘ - 
a a gheewcgtderey wry. a the bibedt erpeqnre we — = his ee _ 
wou seemed no strong link. 8 is often true 1 

9 be ame as they looked into the face $ families, the oamnidl ties that bound them 
oc Peace y word and smile. “Surely you: hindered real acquaintanceship of character. 
Ppy girl; you, who make everybody so ; Roger, brilliant and fastidious, looked down 


happy,” one of her friends said to her. upon his simpler sister as too much engrossed 
Vos. XXXIX.—14 
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in small interests to enter into the heights and} years’ long experience of things. Don’t }, 
depths of his dreams; not knowing, boy as he surprised if some of us, howeyer, rebel at you 
was, that she, a woman, had attained some real } grand, first law, and choose to see our reasons 
heights, which he should gain, if at all, only a little now and then, even though it be unip. 
through much tribulation. Yet her sisterly ; teresting;” and something in the calm eyes of 
cares were quite indispensable to him, and very ‘ the maiden shone like the sudden reflection of 
pleasant was the thoughtfulness with which his ; flame in blue waters. 

lesser wants were heeded. Though this thought- ‘But now, to-day, we should none of 1 
fulness sought out many, was it strange if it} think, you nor I, but keep quiet and feel the 
did most for him whose joyous freedom, often ; enjoyment of just living under such a shy, 
overflowing spirits and rare wit, made, as it} breathing such odors, and looking into such 
were, very sunshin the household? What a} misty depths of atmosphere. And here were 
dearth, what a ness in the intervals when ; you, moping along, as if it were the dullest and 
he was absent! What gladness when he re- 3 deadest of the days that are coming, if the 
turned, always seeming so grown in knowledge, thought of them be not asin now. Sweet, my 
beauty, and gifts! sister, be merry!” 

On an October afternoon, ‘cool, and calm, ’ ‘How can I be merry in such a flood as you 
and bright,’’ Bertha Thorpe was returning from are carrying me away with. I can enjoy myself 
one of her frequent visits of charity. Turning } soberly now and then.” 
aside from the highway, she took a favorite path “But tell me what you were thinking of, and 
through the woods, trampling beneath her feet ; I will enjoy myself soberly too. Anything but 
withered leaves and green mosses; the gentle { enjoy myself alone to-day. I am in the social 
murmur of the branches overhead mingling with : mood and must be indulged. Let me hear your 
the melody of the hymn she was unconsciously ; thoughts, whether upon ‘fixed fate, free will, or 
singing. Riding slowly along the wooded way, foreknowledge absolute.’ ” 

Roger approached her unawares. A pretty ‘‘Don’t laugh at me, Roger; you know I can 
enough picture she made to his artistic eye, the { not bear to be laughed at. They were the sim- 
wild, slightly-flushed face set in a frame of light $ plest of all thoughts. I was just at Mrs. Winn’s, 
brown banded hair; eyes, which now beneath ; and she, poor woman, is sad enough—a drunken 
the drooping lids, saw only the yellow carpet at } husband, an idiot child, and such a comfortless 
her feet; a slender, erect form, clad in soft, gray $ home. Oh! you cannot imagine it!” 

hues, that though too cold for beauty, were yet $ «Don’t describe it, I pray you.” 

in agreeable harmony with the pensive grace’ ‘I was thinking how little I could do to re- 
of that autumn day. 3 lieve her and several others quite as miserable, 

‘Well met!’’ exclaimed he, as she became Sof whom I know. Then I thought of all the 
conscious of his presence; ‘‘strange to say, I} sickness, and bondage, and sorrow the world 
was becoming tired of my own company, and 3 over—the great works to be done, and the wise 
wishing for some one in whom to expend my : schemes to be brought about, and wondered 
raptures with this air and sky, the woods, the ; when there would arise those who have the 
rare Indian summer weather. Now, confess, } means and the heart for it all. Certainly, 
were you not in asimilar mood? Are you not {human efforts can do much to cure human suf- 
delighted to see me, and especially delighted to $ fering.” 
be relieved of this basket, which betrays you; ‘Really, you are too much of a philanthro- 
the Lady Bountiful of the neighborhood?” pist, almost an enthusiast. The truth is, if these 

“To be rid of the basket is well enough, but } things are, they must be, and are not for us” 
I was finding my own thoughts tolerable com- cure. If we are to interest ourselves in all the 
panions.” } real and imaginary wants of our fellows, thatis 

‘Thank you! better than the present one, I the end of us. No taste, no culture, no scholarly 
dare say. But you are getting too soberly in- } graces—only a company of wild dreamers about 
clined. Young ladies should not think.” : progress. Now this is a good, bright world; 

‘Indeed! What should they do?” should every breeze come to us laden with 

‘*Sit still, play the piano, pluck flowers, and $ sighs?” 
especially look beautiful. Nothing makes them ; ‘‘There are sighs on the breezes, whether we 
so uninteresting as thinking. You know my’ hear them or not, and though it is a good, bright 
theory—beauty, the first law of all things, espe- } world and we are happy in it, I know others are 
cially of woman.” * not so—low, groveling creatures, who cannot 

‘That is very well for a youth with a twenty : rise above their care for daily food.” 
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“Doubtless there are such, and if we could ; Mrs. Blythe—her granddaughters were away on 
raise them all to our own level, we would do it. } a visit, and could not Miss Thorpe spare a day 
You and I would go forth on cur chivalrous } to keep an old lady from utter weariness? And 
mission and make a new earth of it. But as : all the while, she knew that blind Ellen Hale 
this cannot be, the next best thing is to make $ was waiting for some one to read the new poem 
the most of ourselves possible, to become as : to her—that the sick lad, John Fowler, would 
great, as happy, as noble as we can, and leave} remember her promise to come and talk with 
what we are unable to Providence.” Shim of blessed Bible truths, and that Mrs. 

“That may be right, but I am afraid I should : Winn’s haggard children were counting long 
grow selfish even in such a high endeavor as; days till the promised playthings came. Be- 
that.” $ tween labored reasonings and the impulses of 

“Not at all. Don’t feel it necessary to keep 3 the soul, some become entangled, or wander 
yourself perpetually restless. This fretting and ; into strange inconsistencies on the right hand 
grieving is quite useless. What we are is of } and the left. But simpler beings find in the 
vastly more importance than what we do.” ¢ promptings and needs of every day the path in 

“Granted—then what am I?” * which to walk, while their doubts and question- 

“4 dear, good girl, who would make an ex- } ings are merely as clouds overhead. As true, 
cellent sister of charity, if I could be so dis-} strong principle and a generous nature led 
interested as to sacrifice her to public good. ‘Bertha out of the influence of speculations, 
But since you are my sister, you must be mine } Roger generally turned his back upon them, ex- 
only, as long as you live. I can’t spare my ; cept when it was convenient to invent a theory 
one.” $ to excuse his indifference to all theories. How 

If the downcast eyes of Bertha had just then : pleasant were his roamings in the enchanted 
been raised, perhaps there might have appeared } realms of old poetry and fable! how nature 
in them some reluctance to this ‘shall be,” } bathed herself in the light of other days! what 
some yearning of soul, the fluttering of a vague ; golden dreams filled the young man’s soul, of 
wish—who knows? She was silent for an in- ‘ lands beyond the seas, of sunset beauties on 
stant, then said softly, ancient river and shore, immortal in history! 

“And what are you?” A dreamer he went out into the world to seek 

“To-day, @ living example of the bliss of his destiny. What would he find there? 
idleness.” S ‘JT am growing old, Bertha,” said Mrs. Thorpe 

“And shall be?” An earnestness unwonted } one day. 
flushed the gay, open face. Roger looked far} “Never old to your children, dear mother,” 
away to the blue hills, as if from their heights $ she replied. 
they might give him the answer. $ «Look at me, my child. Do you not see how 

“How should I know? Something great, : the wrinkles on my face have deepened? how 
perhaps. After all, I am not satisfied. Bertha, } my hair is gray, and my step feeble? I am sure 
I feel as if a larger life were waiting for me; $I have not many years to live.” 
as if, without and within, a universe were wait- 3 “To not talk of it; it cannot be.” 
ing to reveal itself. But the oracles are dumb,$ ‘Yes, Bertha, let me talk of it now, while I 
and we cannot hasten their replies.” Shave strength. You know I have loved you 
_ Bertha thought often of Roger’s theory of little less than Roger. I have sought to be a 
life. Would it then be best, as he said, to shut $ mother to you in all respects, though, indeed, 
her soul from grief and want, to open its win- : it has been an easy task. I have a great request 
dows only to beauty and gladness, and let the; to ask of you, Bertha, and if you.cannot grant 
great world, which her feeble power could never : it easily, heartily, do not grant it at all.” 
move, go on as it would? But theorize as: ‘Mother, you know how easy it is for me 
Bertha might, she found this quite impossible : to do your wishes. I can promise without 
im reality. To-day, Mrs. Thorpe was ill, and $ knowing.” 
no one could bathe her head, and wait upon her ; TI need not to tell you my anxiety for Roger, 
carefully and gently; no one could direct the} my care lest his warm, impulsive disposition 
tervants and attend to guests but Bertha. To-?and carelessness of the ways of the world 
morrow, Roger himself had a headache, or a 3 should lead him into difficulties. He has never 
restless mood, and his sister must sing, or read, 3 had sorrows; he thinks there are none; but 
p! talk; every one else had a harsh voice, or they must come, and how unfit he is to bear 
: $e accents, or teased him with silly remarks. } them well! You are prudent, discerning; you 

ext day, came, perhaps, a message from old are a woman and know something of what Ife is; 
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it is one like you whom Roger needs as a friend, ; mine. It has come to me unawares, and gs] 
a companion—almost a guardian.” The color} can ask and expect aid to bear and outlive it,” 
mounted into Bertha’s pale face, but she listened ; So, if after this, something like a shadow settle 
very quietly, while Mrs. Thorpe went on. ‘Do 3 over the live of Bertha Thorpe, it did not alty. 
not bind yourself by any promise to me; but if; gether hide the sunshine of her spirit, but only 
Roger ever asks you to marry him, remember ‘made it softer and more lovely. And when 
this, and let the thought of me come to help } Roger wrote of new ties he had formed, of ney 
you decide between him and what, in some } hopes that were rising like stars in his horizon, 
respects, might seem to you more desirable.” ~of the matchless beauty and grace of her ty 
“Mother, I shall never have such a decision : whom his heart was given—for his sake, Berths 
to make. I am not one to be sought after, } was glad, and for her own sake, not sorrowful 
especially by Roger, who is like a brother to} Were there, deep within, no uprisings of envy, 
me, and who loves beauty as he does his own; no thoughts that so and so it might have been, 
life. I am not beautiful, you know.” $ and the better for all? Were there, as she gazed 
‘‘Not beautiful! let me see.” And the smiling / in a kind of trance into the still face that looked 
mother turned the blushing countenance toward ; from the mirror upon her, no strong wishes for 
her. ‘No, you are not beautiful, perhaps, but ; the beauty that might have won his love, » 
I never thought of it before. And why should  half-scorn for the gifts of a deep, earnest 
you not be sought after? If Roger’s own: character, an intellect strong in its love of 
mother, who is so proud of him, thinks you : knowledge, and a warm, full heart, all which 
more than worthy of him, of whom then are ; failed to win what the beautiful might claims 
you not worthy? It may be I shall live to see ; their prize? We will not wonder if the eril 
you Roger’s wife.” ; thoughts entered in for an hour—that first hour 
“For your sake, and for his own, I will be to 3 of lonely self-communion. We will wonder a 
Roger all I can be conscientiously, now and; the grace and faith, the peace and comfort that 
always. I promise that; remembering your } came in their stead, not for an hour, but for 
goodness to me, ever since I came, a poor, un- } days, months, and years. 
conscious orphan, to this dear home.” Meanwhile, Roger Thorpe was iiving 4 nev, 
Mrs. Thorpe’s request awakened in Bertha’s 3 a charmed existence in himself and in others. 
mind the old questionings; and a sentiment’ Some know a time in which a change passes 
regarding which she had never dared ask her-; over all things. Old, familiar objects wear s 
self, now rose with an earnestness she could } new aspect, and the soul finds itself amid the 
not mistake. Yes, it was true that she did love 3 wonted faces and places, indeed, but all trans- 
her foster-brother, unsolicited, unrewarded. She $ figured, and bathed in a light as from strange 
had once laughed at the idea—now she wept : skies. All growth is not gradual. There may 
over it. Once she had told: herself how un-} have been long preparation in darkness and 
womanly was such a dream—now, unwomanly ; silence, but suddenly, as by one great leap, 
as it was, she knew it was her destiny. She} causes develope into effects, and the fruition 
would have driven away love by mocking at ; long yearned for while dimly understood, reveals 
herself and it; still it stayed. She taught her- itself in an instant. Like one banished froms 
self how vain, how impossible was all hope, but : celestial world, and remembering only by gleams 
was not altogether hopeless still. Her pride: the inheritance to which he was born; so the 
and her love waged the sternest of conflicts, } soul wanders hither and thither, seeking ils 
and both were too strong for her peace. But ; own, till, at length, in some favored hour, the 
she was glad he did not know—that no one: portals of life are thrown open, the wealth 
knew it. ‘This is my secret,” said she, “and } which they inclose shines forth, and, in the 
no one shall tear it from me. If I only need 3 glory of that vision, it is forgotten that sight 
not have known it; if, as for the past years, I} is not possession, and that this is only whit 
could have gone on without suspecting that } shall be. 
Roger was more to me than the nearest of kin} Ona pure, bright June morning, & youth rode 
might be; that would have been well. But } slowly afong an accustomed road by the rivet 
since it is not so, I will do like brave women of? side. Here was a man, who yesterday was 
whom I have heard—be happy as I can be, } boy—a poet, who was yesterday dreamer. 
conquer myself by long striving, and as I have : Then he was poor: now he was rich. Hitherto 
not the love of one, live for that of all. God : indeed, the world had given him what it calls 
knows that this trial has not come through any : good—wealth and such honors as his years 
foolish imagination, any romantic dreams of: could claim. Nature had done her part for 
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him, giving him manly beauty and strength, i ried into execution, and Roger Thorpe became 
and a quick, keen intellect. But what were } distinguished among his fellows for fine talents 
these or anything she could bestow upon her} and scholarly acquirements. What he wrote 
child, while she kept her motherly face veiled occasionally, was received with favor sufficient 
from him and baffled all his searchings? The ; to satisfy him in his first endeavors. Those 
youth of Roger Thorpe had not been a remark- } who worship intellect paid him homage, and he 
able one externally. Removed from the neces- was a favorite in society. Few inquired how 
sity of personal exertion, and finding even the ; much depth of heart the brilliant exterior 
pecageagion the way of lava smoothed } pon Any one of the fair women around 
down as before a more than king, existence; him would reward his attentions with mest 
had presented only its softer side, and he was ; gracious smiles, and be flattered by his praise 
unconscious that there could be any other. But} without much questioning as to its sincerity. 
vague dreams of a life that should be more than 3 It was agreeable to have such eyes rest upon 
this had kept the boy restless. While fortune you in even a feigned admiration, and though 
had sung to him with flute-like tones, sometimes } a suspicion would sometimes cross the mind 
his heart thrilled as if a trumpet called him to } that they read more than you quite cared to 
battle. The uncertain and disjointed syllables have known. He had something of a passion 
in which the outward world spoke, now and } for the study of character, especially womanly 
then gathered themselves into words and uttered : character, for sounding the depths of fresh, 
the pine of great lessons. Like a dumb 3 impulsive pe and bringing the feelings of 
giant, struggling to express his tumultuous: strong, proud souls under a kind of forced 
thoughts and forming only inarticulate sounds, * subjection to himself. Should not a lover of 
80 looked the world. But as if some divinity ‘ beauty find delight in these most delicate mani- 
had restored the power of speech, he now seemed } festations of human life, and was it of much 
to hear clearly. The veil had passed away like 3 consequence if a few, more sensitive, found that 
a summer cloud, and nature stood smiling be- : their affections had blossomed under too cold a 
fore him, ready to open her infinite heart and ; sky, so only one who was born a poet enjoyed 
speak its fullness. All within and without ra- ; their little hour of grace and fragrance? Cer- 
diated with new light, and he stood like a king { tainly, no one could be more serenely uncon- 
~ his cm and _ possessions. The river ; scious than Roger Thorpe of wounded feelings 
motionless in t i shi i i »pes. 
oa in it the dameeat oat ing aa ceteneitaninennta Bisegny — 
slept lazily. Light floated away in the {could understand it in oth I h 
soup “ > wee yi mar d ms the ; cou i ers es : = ot seed! n +" ’ 7” 
ce beyon e farthest mountain tops. } was not aware that he received more than he 
All the air was filled with bird songs, but gayer gave—the entertainment of an evening, the ex- 
and more musical than birds, were the thoughts ; change of thought and sentiment in a few pass- 
that ina kind of measured chime flitted to and } ing conversations. 
fro in the mind of Roger Thorpe. So this is ; But for once he learned to have lost his usual 
what I was born for—to be the interpreter to } indifference and be conquered in his turn, nor 
others of the new glory my eyes are open to, of 3 was it considered cause of surprise when the 
the new life that floods my soul. As if some ; most brilliant of belles and most accomplished 
inspiration had made me a prophet, I seem to ; of coquettes drew the regards of the young poet. 
see the great purposes of things clearly. Iseem As a painter might dwell on a new-found work 
to know surely that I am one of nature’s elect, ’ of art which approached his perfect ideal—as a 
and that the beauty I have always loved is ready : sculptor might yield his homage to the purity 
to drop into my hand. Now I can speak, I can} and harmony of some marble form, so Roger 
ae } Thorpe gave his artistic admiration to Clara 
Thus Roger Thorpe felt that all things bright ; Lincoln—for the time quite rapt from himself 
and fair were his ministers, that all experi- } in his dreams of love. 
ence through which he might pass, would only 3 «So Miss Lincoln is at last ensnared in her 
call forth new powers and make him greater S own net,” said to her one of her privileged 
and happier. Large were the plans ‘he formed } friends. 
for himself, and strong the resolutions that } «Nets are for less gay birds than I, ma chere. 
pad no idleness or folly should come be- ‘ Don’t think that my wings are too closely 
co im and his great object, the culture of : pinioned to fly when I wish.” 
tap a which he believed God had given} ‘Mr. Thorpe is well enough, but those fine 
ese plans were in no small degree car-S eyes do wondrous execution. Take care of 
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yourself and don’t die of a broken heart if 
your lover flies first.” 

“She is a weak woman who cannot hold what 
she has made her own.” 

‘« very one thought him very devoted to Alice 
Jay. She, poor thing! is looking.sorrowful and 
ghost-like, and seldom goes abroad now-a-days.” 

“Is Mr. Thorpe responsible for a little girl’s 
fancies? You know he is the soul of honor.” 

‘‘Honor means anything and everything, so 
I dare say he may be. ‘Still I advise you to be 
on your guard.” 

“T have no fears. In the first place, I under- 
stand him thoroughly, and know that he will 
not care to be free until I shouldchoose. Then 
secondly, I love him myself—just a little— 
enough to make it agreeable to try to please 
his wayward fancies; and I am very proud of 
him. What better safeguard could I have?” 

“Then I-suppose you intend to put on the 
character of a literary lady, as would be be- 
coming in Mr. Thorpe’s future help-meet ?” 

“No, excuse me from that! Who now-a-days 
would care for the goddess of wisdom herself, 
if she were to come down to captivate mortal 
man?” 

“But I see him very often talking with Miss : 
Cushing, who has the reputation of being very § 
profound for one of our feebler sex. She may 
steal Mr. Thorpe’s heart from you some day 
with her solid accomplishments.” 

“T have little fear of any ill results from their $ 
metaphysical dialogues. A half-hour’s talk with ; 
& clever woman is very well; but as Roger says, 
clever women are always most admired by their 
own sex. Did you ever know a belle who talked 
about books? The thing is an absurdity,” and 
Miss Lincoln smiled at the argument with which, 
for the thousandth time, she fortified herself in 3 
her pretty castle of indolence. And so the world } 
goes—perhaps she was not wrong. Need one 
seek every gift? If nature has been graciously 
lavish, why not rest content? Why should the 
toyal lilies toil and spin? and why bright-winged 
birds gather into store houses? No art, no toil 
can impart the gift of winning love, and what 3 
can make life worth the living if love be want- } 
ing? Can any tell me? 3 

Ill for those who have that bright gift, if, in- 
stead of using it for its own use, to make other 
souls good and happy, they buy therewith empty 
adulation and food for capricious vanity. Better § 
be without the blessing, which must, in the end, 
change into a curse. 

A room in the heart of the city, which the 
din and roar of the busy street reached but 
faintly, and from whence the sunlight was shut 
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out by thick curtains, so that the air of quig 
and seclusion which reigned there, was renderej 
more intense by contrast with the haste anj 
glare without. Books in choice bindings wer 
ranged along the walls; a few rare pictures hung 
here and there, and graceful sculptured forms 
occupied niches in the apartment. The green 
carpet spread beneath like moss; delicate odors 
of exotic plants shed sweet suggestions of tropi- 
cal springs, and a mimic fountain threw its 
waters upward to fall again with a perpetual 
tinkle. The table in the centre was strewn with 
papers, and, sitting by it, Roger Thorpe gazei, 
half-entranced, upon the delicately-penciled cha- 
racters before him. They were the last sheets 
of the work into which he had thrown all the 
enthusiasm and culture of his nature; which 
was a part of himself, a transcript of his own 
nature.. This then was to go forth in token of 
the inspiration within him, a revealer to others, 
as he believed, of the glorious fullness of nature 
and the beauty of outward existence. There is 
no joy so full of enchantment as that of having 
accomplished something; brought into reality 
that which lived only in our own ideas. Such 
pleasure we each of us know in greater or less 
degrees in our daily lives; it incites to noble 
deeds, to heroic adventure, to long search and 
wise invention. But who knows but he who 
has felt, the joy of the painter when he lays 
aside the pencil and gazes upon the transfigured 
canvas? Who could enter into the soul of 4 
Phidias, as he saw the grand statue of Minerva 
stand perfected before him, or of Michael An- 
gelo, as the marvelous dome of St. Peters hung 
in the firmament above. Not too small is 
humanity then to claim its kindred with Him, 
who looked on his broad creation, and behold, 
it was very good. 

Noble and beautiful Roger Thorpe certainly 
was, though you might fear the scorn which sat 
around his mouth—the indifference and pride 
that sometimes haunted his face. But to-day, 
contempt and indifference for others were 
merged in the satisfaction he felt in the et 
pression of himself that lay before him. Think- 
ing not much as to how men might receive it, 
he had spent some of his happiest hours up 
it. From social life, from the claims of the 
world, from the smiles of his betrothed, he had 
come with always fresh delight to his self-ap 
pointed task. So, was it strange if then he 
reasoned thus? They are wrong who say thst 
happiness depends upon love and sympathy. 
Suffering comes from the need of these, but he 
whose needs center in himself, will not feat 


2 loss or change. Like the old gods, let us keep 
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ourselves calm within ourselves. If our souls; ‘Now, be honest—your criticism is of more 
can attain serene heights above the misery and} value to me than that of all the reviewers. 
folly of the race, let us keep them with no ; Praise or blame—don’t be afraid, Bertha. Did 
childish fear of the glorious solitude. We are it ever remind you of our childish days, when 
born alone, we die alone—is it not as well to; we dreamed strange dreams, peopled the woods 
live, enjoy, work alone? I am happy; I am S with our fancies, and made ourselycs heroes 
growing into larger knowledge and thought— 3 and divinities?” 
what more is needful? Mother, sister, wife—} ‘Yes, the book was very like you—it was 
those are dear names, but the highest life does g yourself, Roger. How could it then fail to be 
ot embrace them. With them—without them, } pleasant to me?” 
i shall be complete. “But judging of it impartially, throwing me 
A little time longer, and Roger Thorpe stood ; out of the question—you can do that, Bertha, 
before the public as an author, One of the first { and with that keen insight of yours, you could 
copies which he received of his work, was sent : not help doing it. I will not be satisfied with 
away with these words inscribed on a fly-leaf, } any half-in-half answer.” 
owshe sister, Bertha Thorpe.” Before hehad; ‘Then, setting you aside; it is a book full of 
time to know what judgment would be passed : beautiful, pleasant thought and deep meaning; 
on his work, he was summoned to his mother’s ; to be studied amidst the grandest and loveliest 
sick bed. Very gently were the hours of her ; scenes of nature, as one would hang upon the 
life ebbing away, and she was serenely looking } tg a oe . some mystic — 
on to the day, when she should be reunited to } e dark eyes of the young man glowed in 
the avenge image, remembered in its answer to her enthusiasm—then he looked dis- 
brave manhood, was perpetually young in her ; satisfied. He was silent for a minute, bending 
soul. Through the weeks before her death, all ; his head low till the heavy brown locks shaded 
things in the household went on quite as usual, } his dreamy face, almost perfect in its delicacy 
and you would hardly have guessed the over- 3 and grace of mould. 
hanging shadow, but for an unusual gentleness, } ‘You have not said all, Bertha. No praise 
a kind of solemn peace, like the twilight hush { is to be valued except with a spice of blame. I 
after the sun has set and before the evening ; must have it.” 
darkens. 3 “I felt one want in reading it—the want of 
One day, after Roger had been dreaming, 3 intense, earnest feeling—of expressions of in- 
half-awake, half-asleep, in the dim light of a* terest in the great needs of our race, of con- 
November afternoon, + roused himself as his : demnation of the sins and sympathy with the 
sister entered the room, and watched her with ‘faults of our fellow-beings.” She looked at 
searcely raised lids, while she moved quietly him, as if fearful of offending. 
across the floor. It is a real pleasure to look$ He said, ‘Go on, go on; I like to hear you. 
ot my ste he thought—so quiet, so uncon- ; You look at wr raatis il yest e — 
scious, and doing everything with the least pos- { point of view to myself. Did you know that 
sible commotion, as if aes had fairy deed ‘we are perfect antipodes?” 
pom a she is in my mother’s sick § “It is what one might write in a perfect world, 
m—she, the true child, rather than I! And? with no God, if that could be. Now, with all 
® slight pang of conscience was felt, at the re- : the activities that make it such a grand thing 
membrance, quickly expelled, of sundry occa-} to be alive, I long to see you in the ranks of 
Sons When filial duties had been too irksome to 3 those that struggle to push on the better days, 
him to be very carefully performed. ‘Bertha, } instead of trusting in their own creations, 
ay dear, could you not sit still and talk just a 3 though ever so beautiful.” 
few minutes?” said he, as she was leaving the: ‘I plead guilty in part; if there is one word 
— ; $I hate, it is reform. What would be the good 
Certainly,” she replied, turning with a : of my wearing out, vexing and fretting myself 
sh snc you were asleep. I am ready ; with the idea, that I must bea progressive man, 
“You “cen a8 seems good to you.” 3 pro this and anti that, always groping in the 
Rp book: neg 7 told me what you think of: darkness in search of human miseries?” 
A slight rei - have your opinion.” 3 “One does not have to search long to find 
MOSS oe sane lms ored her oheeks. — must : them in abundance.” ; 
© anticipate the critics, and,} ‘There is so much wailing at vice and folly, 


of is $ 
course, I could only praise in the very face ; that people have forgotten what wisdom and 


of i ? 
the writer.” * beauty are. As Goethe—grand soul—says: It 
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is not by attacks on the False, but by the calm y shadows, and her whole nature filled with thy 
showing forth of the True, that good is to be} quiet which succeeds the violence of strong 
done. Only let us be faithful to our own voca- feeling. He took her by the hand, and looked 
tion; if thinkers and scholars, especially to } at her with an inquiring expression. 
that, and reforms will take care of themselves.$ ‘My child, you are too worn to plan and 
I see you will not be convinced.” ' : think! let me do it for you. What need of any- 
‘“<If I were sure there were no lazy selfishness $ thing but rest?” 
hidden under this charming philosophy!” She ‘You knowI am alone now, and must act for 
rose, and Roger, as he replied, moved toward ; myself,” and she paused lest she might betray 
her, S herself. Roger was just about to say, “May 
“You must be more merciful to us; every ; not your brother act for you?” when a ney 
one in the world is selfish but my dear sister.” ; thought struck him, and he remained silent, 
And he bent to look into her truthful eyes, ’ Was he then her brother? Could he act for 
while he kissed her cheek almost reverently.; her? Must she not go her way alone? And 
After she went, he wondered if Bertha seemed $ what if she loved him better than as a brother! 
to him quite like a sister; thought, what if she} He looked at her with an almost cruel intent- 
were his wife, she, the purest, noblest mind he 3 ness, determined to read the secret of her soul, 
had ever found among women. He concluded 3 if there were one. The face, drooping and tear- 
that, after all, she was too cold for loving, too 3 ful, baffled him. 
much of an enthusiast to give her heart to one$ ‘Our mother's generosity has made me quite 
man, and, perhaps, too simple and plain to make 3} independent. Yet I want a home and something 
in a home the radiant sunniness he wanted! to do which will occupy my thoughts. Mr 
there. § Blythe has offered me the one, and I shall find 
Under the frowning autumn sky, beneath a the other in teaching her grand-daughters.” 
turf strown with the dead summer leafiness, 3 ‘Bertha! pardon me; but it is absurd! Be- 
Mrs. Thorpe was laid to rest, and her children { come a teacher of children—the companion of 
turned away, both sorrowing, though with a$a stupid old lady! Why not stay in this home 
different sorrow. With the one, sincere as was ; of our childhood till Clara and I are married! 
the mourning, it was not entwined with all the } Then you know what a joy our sister would be 
relations of life, and in a few months all would 3 in our household.” 
be the same, inwardly and outwardly, as if this : A slight quivering of Bertha’s lips did not 
grief had not been. But to the other, the loss $ escape his keen scrutiny. 
was one which, with every new morning and} ‘You are kind, Roger; but I shall be happier 
evening, would seem to grow fresher, which $ as I have chosen. And do not you see thet it 
would force itself upon her in her familiar 3 is best?” 
occupations, her daily duties, her walks, her} ‘It is best, if you will be happier; but are 
prayers. Henceforth her way was to be a§ you not giving up your brother very coldly?” 
lonely one, with no more a mother, no morea’ ‘How giving you up, Roger? For your own 
home on the earth. And the young spirit, as $ sake, and more—for our dead mother’s sake, | 
it tasted the first drops in that bitter cup, the : could not do that. If ever you are in need of 
cup impossible to put away from the lips, cried} me, you will know I could not do it.” 
out in its desolation. To look forward to long, g Roger said only, “You always do what is 
dreary months and years, and see no joy in$ quite right, Bertha; but remember—we are 
any of them; to dream of a happiness that $ brother and sister in our separation as much # 
might have filled existence to the brim, but : we were in our childish sympathies.” 
which can never, never be; to think of cheer-$ She left the room, and the brief conversation 
fal homes where smiling wives, mothers, and 3 ended, while he sat thinking, dreaming of what 
daughters dwell, and feel that there is none § might have been—of past joys, of the strong, 
such waiting a new inmate—this is not the least $ constant love he had very likely suffered him- 
sad of sad experiences. Gradually, thank God, 3 self to lose, and wondering if that for which 
the sting of it passes away; each hour, coming Hy he had exchanged it would be satisfying and 
darkly veiled, looks back with a sweeter, calmer 3 true. After all, what did it matter, and why 
face; somewhere the wandering wing finds a%should the one or the other very much affeg 
nest and a resting-place for itself. $his peace? It was a pleasant thing to be loved, 
“Will you*hear my plans, Roger?” asked { and Bertha was too sensible a girl to suffer 
Bertha, her calm face stiller than ever, her } from any such fancies. 
deep, soft eyes darkened with only the wonted$ A few days more, Roger and Bertha Thorp 
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had separated from the home of their childhood, § her, that is, saw her every day, ate, and walked, 
from apartments consecrated by tender memo- , and talked with her, did not much understand 
ries of the dead, from the familiar scenes {that she was in any wise above them. Yet, I 
where they had played in childhood and held § believe that He who sees truly, saw through the 
t converse in later years, from books ¢ outward veil how His child was growing into 
and pictures, trees and flowers, each of which $ angelic stature: in the welfare of others her 
had its history written deep in their hearts. ; It } own becoming more and more merged, the old 
was the threshold of a new era, and, looking  self-assertion and pride softening, and the dis- 
back from it, how fair, how sweet lay the past $ trust that had once brooded over her changing 
behind them in its morning glory! Fresh and } into comfort and faith. 
dewy as the fields of Eden, free from spot or 3 ‘“«What was her work?” That which is ours, 
cloud, are the remembrances of days we have} each one of us: to keep alive the energies of 
spent with dear ones, after lover and friend the mind, to cultivate pure tastes and genial 
have been put far from us, and the brightness 3 impulses, and to see to it that, with these, the 
has faded from our path. But we may not’ soul does not become enfeebled or dwarfed. 
long look backward; though the past bids us, ; Expecting no greater bliss to crown her days 
mn aon ip dammeameamaes “Act!” : than oo the present supplied, she sought 
the future, “Hope!” $ those whom she could benefit by the power of 
The young author went back to the quiet of } her influence in word or deed, or by the alms 
his study, to the growing promise of his fame— $ which were less welcome than her mild presence. 
to the smiles of his chosen bride. For Bertha : To her many owed the impulse which firgi led 
waited only a common-place routine which she ? them to think of and desire an elevated, true 
had neither the energy nor the wish to change. $ character. And where neither her speech nor 
Morning and evening glided into one another : her charities could reach, her prayers, her un- 
in their monotonous round, distinguished by 3 spoken sympathy were given continually. 
neither pleasure nor pain. She seemeda burden} Again Roger Thorpe was alone in his study. 
: ~" = rir about a to day, ; A single lamp lit the pleasant surroundings, on 
with a dull, dim longing in her heart, and a which he looked, that night, with all a Cynic’s 
wondering if many weary weeks must so creep ; indifference. Many things vexed his thoughts 
on, before earthly things should become to her ; as he paced to and fro; the brown hair falling 
the shadows which now they seemed. A lethargy 3 over his forehead, and his lips curved with a 
erept over her brain, her step grew languid, ‘ smile of intense scorn. That day, the dream 
time and space, and all else indifferent to her, § of love of the past months had faded. Faint 
and one spring morning, at her self-imposed : though it was, it had been something to him, 
task, hearing lessons drowsily repeated like the 3 and his pride was wounded to know that he had 
hum of bees, she fell asleep. It was a long, ? given more than he had received. The caprice 
troubled sleep, disturbed by vague sounds and } of Miss Lincoln had wearied at the devotion 
fitting phantoms, with sometimes a vague con- ‘her lover almost unconsciously exacted, and 
sciousness of life, or death in life. When she S one day, piqued by mutual reproaches, they 
opened her eyes again, weak as she was, and 3 angrily separated for the last time, and Roger 
strange as all seemed, she had come back from ; had just learned of her new engagement. 
the gates of death to a new world. Flowers ; ‘‘Well, why do I fret? I am myself still; 
were budding, birds were singing; but the} more than she or any earthly being could have 
hopes in her soul, springing from some un- ; made me, and it is ridiculous to be disturbed 
known. source, were fairer than flowers, and ’ by such trifles. That is the mind of women— 
the new joys of existence were better than bird 3 fickle, feeble, vain, all of them.” Like a phan- 
. s 
songs. Now, in her mature womanhood, serene : tom, rose suddenly before his memory, a sweet, 
Ms strong, the past love not blotted out, but } earnest face, bending toward him and with ques- 
on to deepen and enlarge the sympathies of } tioning eyes looking into his. ‘Be it so—or 
nature, she gave herself anew to her work. $ be it not,” he said, shutting his eyes to the 
They were not great things that she devised for ; vision, “henceforth I will look upon them as 
a she did not talk to others of what she ; dolls, children, and give my sober thoughts to 
wks do; she did not open nor carefully strive something nobler. Neither wife nor child shall 
on eit. Her name was not mentioned among } stand between me and what I will yet do. My 
that s the benefactors of mankind; the public ; fate or rather my will has so decreed it, and I 
aa Praises as well as blames, indiscriminately, } am quite sufficient to bear whatever evil comes 
not hear of it; and even the few who knew } with my lonely lot.” 
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Roger Thorpe grew a cold, proud man, vainly; Bertha Thorpe sat alone—an open letie 
seeking the friendship of men and rarely sought } spread before her, which had stirred her go, 
by them. Those who honored his gifts feared 3 to its very depths, awakening emotions Which 
his sarcasms. Only one or two most similar to 3 had long slumbered. Thus wrote the brother 
himself in tastes, and standing high in their 3 of her early days: ‘Once you said to me that 
profession of letters, found their way to him ; when I needed you, I would know that you 
and trusted him for an interest he did not deign } would not give me up. I will not presume to 
to express. The reception his works met from $ much upon that, nor ask what you cannot be. 
the public tended the more to embitter him, 3 stow; but now that the hour of my need hag 


stoical as he termed himself. In a small circle, } come, I would gladly believe that you are no 
Ss 


they were indeed read and warmly praised, but 3 indifferent to it. You know what my affliction 
beyond, no one knew them or cared for them. $ is; how I dwell continually in an uncertain 
They did not come home to the experience of } twilight, to which I sometimes think total dark- 
any but an elect few. No warm heart felt itself} ness would be preferable. When this first came 
kindled into more glowing warmth; no humble, * upon me, I bore it with what fortitude I pos 
generous soul was lifted by them to nobler} sessed. Unsubmissive and sullen, I sought aid 
heights. $ neither from above nor around me. But at last 
_ And when the fame of the first days was ; my will was compelled to yield, and my soul 
passed, the young writer began to ask the cried out in its loneliness for a support ani 
secret of his failure. People were stupid; the $ helper, human or divine. Since then, I have 
world was intensely practical. Homer might} been another man. How I know not—but the 
sing and Plato talk in modern cities, and men need of human love has come and makes me 
pass by on the other side; so let his philosophy Slike a child again. Bertha, I once loved you 
and his songs suffice the philosopher and the Sas a sister; later, when I thought of you, it was 
poet; so let another dream fade out of my fancy. $ with a deeper interest, a tenderer feeling. Ani 
Soon I may look upon things practically, too, ; now I am sure that if any social joys are to 
and know what they are worth. Something 13 grow up around my manhood, it must be 
have left me yet; the glorious heritage of na- through you. It may be selfish to offer you 
ture, in itself, joy and beauty enough to keep ; the wreck of my former self; but from that 
me from mourning; books, best of companions; 3 wreck, there may, and with God's help and 
and the kingdom of my own mind. ¢ yours, there shall—arise a better life. So now 
But there came a stroke, worse than all?I ask you to become to me, if you can, dearer 
others. A dimness gradually grew over the ; than sister or friend. I ask you as my wifew 
shining daylight, a blur over the printed pages } make my dark lot bright; to teach me the metk- 
on which his eager eyes were wont to rest. } ness, faith, and goodness which make your ow 
Like a flash, the truth at last came to him, that } character beautiful.” 
henceforth a veil was to rest between him and ; The early fervor and freshness of Berths’s 
the motherly face that had always worn a wel- 3 spirit had passed. She had learned to looks 
come, that nature would no longer smile for $ things with more soberness, and this new claim 
him, and all pleasant sights be as though they 3 startled her. To go out from the quiet, fami- 
were not. Only a glimmering of light was left, liar scenes to which she had learned to cling; 
and that, insufficient as it was, seemed to make } to give up the daily employments rendered dest 
the burden only the heavier. Almost frantic by so many associations; to leave the work 
under the affliction, he clung to the last hope, 3 which she had chosen for herself—was it poe 
and when that failed, sunk into a melancholy, 3 sible to give up so much for the sake of one! 
the darker for that his past existence had been : Yet again, she remembered the wish of the 
so bright and joyful. To those who came around 3 mother whose memory she held most dear; she 
him with kind offers, he replied coldly, for, in remembered how darkened and dreary would 
the universal blank, friendship was as little 3 be Roger’s lot without her; and withal the old 
worth as all else. Pleasant theories, beautiful $ love pleaded for him with a voice she could not 
dreams, strong self-sufficiency, all had vanished $ resist. So, in her mature womanhood, Berths 
in a moment. Amid his gloom, seeking on the ; Thorpe took the name and station of wife, 
right and left for consolation, the resolve grew $ almost doubting whether it was for good or il 
up, as he had been alone in his joys, so to be} that she did so, trembling at the accomplish 
in his trouble, and to bear silently the lot which § ment of the youthful dream that had seemed 6 
it seemed no ray of brightness could ever miti- } impossible to be realized. 
gate. $ It was in darkness of outward vision, and 
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with many misgivings as to his right to join , love mingled with something like deepest rever- 
his own saddened fate to the life which was ; ence, with which he regarded his wife, seemed, 
worth so much as a minister of good to many. $ 3 of itself, in the daily response it met with, enough 
But the hope which encouraged him that they $ to make happiness perfect. But beside this, his 
might work for each other, and together for $ soul had opened to behold the great relations 
those around them, was not a vain one. Re- ; which bind together all God’s creatures, to know 
turning to the quiet home of their early days, { that for the noblest and largest culture, there 
they seemed almost to have begun their exist- ’ must be wide out-going sympathies and willing 
ence again, an existence which daily grew more 3 3 labors and sacrifices for human weal. 
and more fruitful in blessings, and filled with; A new inspiration showed itself too in what 
the light and joy of mutual love. Bertha found 3 he wrote, and men began to recognize his power 
that in her quieter, and perhaps narrower sphere, } and delight in yielding to its influence. And 
there need be no narrowing of her affections; ; though a large popularity or long fame may 
that in the tender care and constant sympathy } never be his, yet doubtless many a good deed 
she gave one, there was no lack for all who had ; and true feeling will grow from the earnest and 
need. ; beautiful words he has spoken in the world. 
Though Roger Thorpe had many hard lessons } Like the pilgrim’s, his way down into the valley 
yet to learn—though the long, constant pres- : of humiliation was rugged and thorny, but he 
sure of the burden laid on him sometimes chafed ; finds there the air pure and balmy, the sunshine 
and fretted his spirit; yet he found a peace and 3 clear, and the turfy meadows bright with blos- 
substantial satisfaction in his present lot, which $ soms. 
all his days before he had never known. The 3 
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UNDER THE SNOW. 


BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 


A walLine sound doth haunt the winds to-night, : And yet I know she cannot hear the blast 
And the black clouds shut out the silver stars, That blows s0 chilly over her low bed: 
That else had shone on earth so chilly white, Cold is the bosom that has throbbed its last, 
Like the cold clay upon the coffined bier, And grave-yard dust lies on the lily lids, 
Under the snow. Under the snow. 


Under the snow how many a hopo is laid! 
And hearts beat faster on this Winter night, 
Thinking of graves that only late were made, 
Now shrouded up in chilly, chilly white, 
Under the snow. 


The woodbine taps upon the window-pane, 
When the low moaning voice sweeps lingering by; 
I listen for a voice I shall not hear again 
From lips that mute within the church-yard lie, 
Under the snow. 


Earth’s fairest flowers black with frost lie low, 
Covered with mould, and dark and damp decay; 
The Summer brook hushed in its fairy flow, 
Sleeping in darkness with our flowers that lay, 
Under the snow. 


I think in sorrow of that grave they made 
On the green hill-side where the woods grew sear, 
And the pale face that from our sight they laid, 
That now lies sleeping in the midnight drear, 
Under the snow. 
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LINES. 


BY E. SUMMERS DANA, 


I am waiting for a voice to break A treasured tone, a whispered word 
The silence of the hour, With magic in its name. 

The still, calm hush that lingers yet To steal, like witching music, from 
With sweet. unconscious power, Each thoughtful toil and aim 

That comes so kindly to relieve Its sordid, selfish, worldly cares, 

The darkness of this Sabbath eve. With troublous maze of wicked snares. 


I dreamed me of a white hand laid It comes not to my waiting ear, 
80 softly on my brow; That deep, impassioned voice; 
Tts touch had lingered like a spell And here in loneliness shut in, 
That had enthralled me now, I only may rejoice 
If on the stillness of the air To fondly hope that Heaven may give 
Had floated by so sweetly there. Me hours ’twere glorious to relieve. 





THE FACTORY GIRL. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


CHAPTER I. 3 how the crimson heat of pride burned in he 
THERE was no other alternative. 3 mother’s cheek at the thought! but the nob 
The old homestead must be sacrificed, or An- ; girl silenced all objections. 
nette Burns must leave its sacred roof, and go “Tt is for the best,” she said—*T have lain 
out among strangers to earn, by the toil of her } ‘ awake all the past night to weep and pray over 
hands, little by little, the sum that was requisite } it. Ant now I am fixed. Nothing can chang 
for its redemption. 3 3 me.’ 
Her face was very pale as she spoke of this } ; But what will Blake Hammond say?” asked 
to her parents, but its expression was firm and $ her mother. 
patient beneath that unusual pallor. A soft shade of rose-color swept up to the 
It was a new experience to them all—this $ : girl’s cheek. 
stern grapple with poverty. Mr. Burns, though $ If he is the true man that I believe himto 
originally well off, had an easy disposition, and § > be, he will bid me God speed! If he is les 
could never say ‘‘no” to the friend who asked } ‘ than the, his opinion can have no influence 
him for pecuniary aid. He had endorsed for } $ over me.’ 
the accommodation of two trusted friends, and} Scarcely had she finished speaking, when the 
those same friends had put their property out ; postman entered and laid a note on the table 
of their hands and conveniently “failed.” Mr. {before her. Every vestige of color fled ftom 
Burns’ entire possessions would hardly satisfy } her face, as she read the few words written 
the claims of the creditors; and now in his old } there, pressing her hand against her side like 
age—a,confirmed invalid—with his wife and two 3 one in pain. 
children, he found himself almost penniless. Directly she went up to her chamber, and 
Elmstead—the family residence—with its é came down no more that day. Her sole earthly 
dozen acres of fine land, was mortgaged to } prop had fallen! 
liquidate the last claim; and if the amount of } At breakfast, she made her appearance, calm 
this liability was not paid within a given time, 3 and emotionless as usual. She kissed little 
the Burnses would be homeless. blue-eyed Freddy, stroked the white kitten tha 
To Annette, alone, could this helpless family $ leaped purring on her knee, and conversed 
look for aid. Mr. Burns was confined to his $ indifferent topics with her accustomed cheerful: 
recom for the most part; Mrs. Burns, herself; ness. When the meal was concluded, she laid 
slender in health, was fully employed in attend- 3 two pieces of paper before her mother, ani 
ing to her husband and Freddy, the six years 3 asked her to read the contents aloud. One wis 
old boy; there was none save Annette on whom 3 the note she had received the previous day—- 
to depend. ¢ the other was her reply. The first ran thus: 
And she? Reared tenderly, petted, and flat- § 
tered, her life guarded from all care, what could § 
she do in this struggle with life’s cold realities? : 


“Miss Burns—Circumstances, of which you 
’must be aware, render it expedient that the 


When the trial came, Annette proved her { childish ‘engagement,’ as we were pleased to 
term it, made between us so long ago, should 


worth. Elmstead was dear to her as her own: 
heart’s blood; she could not see it pass into the : : be dissolved. Probably you will be as me 
hands of strangers, and leave her parents and § 98T¢e to this request as I am to make it. 
dear little Freddy homeless! Never! so long {™° hear from you soon. Yours truly, | 
as there was strength in her arm, and money } Buake Hammoxp. 
could be obtained by labor! The answer was brief and concise. 
And so she made her decision. She spoke of 3 “Mp. Hammoxn—Consider yourself free. 
it very calmly. She would go to Milltown, the Anwerre Boax.” 
great manufacturing city, and secure a place in $ 
the factory there. To all the surprised exclamations 0 
saat) father’s pale forehead fiushed, and } parents, she returned but one reply. 


f her 
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«Jt is better so; and let the subject never be ; have been what each one of her young com- 


renewed.” panions aspired to be—the belle of the factory. 

And from that day forth the name of Blake { But her sole wish seemed to be to escape obser- 
Hammond was unspoken at Elmstead. vation; and sh¢ turned a deaf ear to all the 

But despite her seeming serenity, it cost An-  flatteries and gallantries of the admiring young 
nette no light effort to submit to the sundering $men. When strangers visited the room in which 
ofa tie, which, for four happy years, had bound } she worked, she never looked at them, but kept 
her. Four years nat ee nee mere on a her business. What right had she to 
and he twenty-two, she had pledged her faith 3 meddle with the gay and happy world! 
to Blake Hammond, and they Meh have been : One day, her overseer, Mr. Granger, said to 
married on the coming Christmas day. $ her in passing, 

Circumstances had occurred, which, to the ‘‘Miss Burns, there is to be a grand levee at 
worldly mind of young Hammond, justified him the hall this evening, in honor of the arrival of 
in breaking his plighted word, and casting the ; Mr. Templeton, the owner of the mill. He has 
trusting girl from his heart. 2 been in Europe for the past two years. You 

He wll pons. ete a he Pee : have heard the girls speak of the ovation, I pre- 
to wealth, his idol; and how could he ever reach } sume?” 
the glittering treasure, if he married aninsol-; ‘Yes, sir.” 
vent’s daughter? ‘¢ There will be music and dancing, I believe. 

— Shall you attend?” 
CHAPTER II. “I believe not.” 

For five long months had Annette Burns 3 “Indeed! I had hoped otherwise. In fact, I 

BONG dietas dig, sad cmang caus: (dima 8 ccetanwenet eat 

’ “Jo? . 

pathizing strangers, she went about her daily} ‘Thank you. You are very kind; but I can- 
task, From ‘‘cockcrow until starlight”—the 3 not go.” She turned away to look after a 
same weary; monotonous round—unvaried by ; woolen thread, and he walked on to bestow his 
a single kind word or friendly smile. Every : attentions where they would be better appre- 
thread that she wove in the senseless web was } ciated. Mr. Granger was a self-conceited, little 
arecord of the death of some fair hope; every $ man, and quite a favorite with the young ladies 
desolate sunset marked the fading out of a little } in his room. 

more brightness from her young life. : Attend the levee! Annette said the words 

Nothing but the thought that she was to save $ over to herself with sarcastic emphasis. She, 
the beloved roof over the heads of her dear ones, } whose best dress was a delaine, darned in the 
buoyed her up and kept her arm strong and g waist and exceedingly scant in the skirt! She, 
villing. Only the remembrance that she was ’ whose shoes were worn to the utmost, and now 
laboring for father, and mother, and Fred, 3 hardty sufficed to perform their wonted office! 
cheered and sustained her. But this day the girls were all in their holi- 

The other girls—her gay companions in the ; day attire. There was a great deal of laughter 
factory—expended their hard-earned money in $ and bustle among them, and many eager glances 
gaudy dresses; she made no purchases—every ; were cast toward the door which opened into 
dollar was hoarded as jealously as the miser} that department. Annette asked no questions, 
hoards his gold. The first payment to Mr. } but the reason for this unwonted display was 
Steele, the holder of the mortgage on Elmstead, ; explained to her by the girl in the next row of 
had been promptly met; and only by the closest looms. 

*pplication and economy could she expect to} Mr. Templeton was coming in, that morning, 
discharge the next instalment. ; to inspect the works. It was eminently fitting 

The girls sometimes joked her about her } that the owner and proprietor of all this wealth 
meagre wardrobe; the light-headed young men, } should be received with some little demonstra- 
employed about the establishment, called her ; tion! 
the Quakeress ; and her landlady entreated her, Aye! the owner of them all! Annette’s heart 
belied Special favor, and for the credit of her § was very bitter toward this man. She felt 
werding-honse, to purchage a new winter bon- } grieved with herself for it, but she could not 

But Annette endured all in silence, and } crush the feeling. He, rich and powerful, what 
= - the old way. cared he for the toil and suffering of the humble 

“Tt quiet, statuesque beauty attracted much } operative, by whose weary labor he gained his 
notice, and, if she had so willed it, she might+ wealth? 
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She would not even turn her head to get a; from the chair into which she had sunk, at he 
glimpse of him, when he came in, attended by 3 entrance, until all her companions were gon. 
his secretary and a couple of the overseers. ; The paymaster had left too; only Mr. Templeton 
The party halted by the loom gt which she was} remained. She went up to his desk with he 
engaged, and conversed for a moment about that } unspoken request in her eyes. He made 
particular kind of cloth. One of the overseers } remark, but counted out the money, entered the 
made ‘some inquiry relative to this web, and} payment on the book, and opened the door fy 
Annette, raising her head to reply, met the full her as she departed. 
gaze of Mr. Templeton. He disappointed her. Arrived at her boarding-place, from force of 
She had looked for a wiry little man, with hard} habit, Annette counted the roll of bills, but 
features and cold eyes—she saw instead a tall, } started in surprise when she had finished, 
well-developed figure, with a face at once noble } There was the full amount of her three monthy 
and striking. A massive forehead, crowned by 3} wages. For the five days she had been absent 
clustering curls of brown hair, deep, fathomless } no deduction had been made. 
brown eyes and finely-cut features. The only } Annette was not easily tempted, and the 
trace of haughtiness was in the firm compres-} money, though of great importance to her, had 
sion of the lips, and the almost stately carriage } no power to make her forswear her honesty, 
of the head. Mr. Templeton evidently ere Her very first act on Monday morning was to 
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her serutiny, for he bowed to her as if in ac-3 go down to the counting-room and explain the 
knowledgment, and passed on. $ mistake. It was yet early when she arrived, 
3 and, as before, no one was there but Mr. Ten- 

$ pleton, who, engaged in reading the morning 

CHAPTER III. paper, did not notice her entrance until she 

Tne levee was “splendid.” So the girls said, $ spoke. 
the next day. Mr. Templeton was present, and “There has been a mistake made in my quar- 
though he had not danced himself, he had put $ terly account,” she said, ‘Sickness compelled 
no hindrance on the gaiety of the others. They } me to be absent from my work five days last 


all united in pronouncing him a handsome, ; week, and there has been no deduction made in 


kind-hearted gentleman; and wondering if he} my wages. There is the balance.” And she 
was to marry the beautiful Miss Gordon, to { laid it down before him. 
whom report assigned him. : ‘*T was aware of this,” was the answer. “Mr. 
Returning to her boarding-house, at dinner { Granger keeps a record of all absentees. There 
time, Annette was obliged to step into the! was no mistake. We are all liable to sickness. 
gutter to allow a stylish carriage, with a span ; Good morning.” He had forced the note into 
of black horses, to pass by. Casually glancing} her hand and bowed her from the room before 
up, she saw that the occupants were Mr. Tem-} she could offer a single word of objection. 
pleton and a young lady of surpassing loveli-$ And that afternoon’s mail carried all the 
ness. The fair face was turned toward him, } ready money which Annette Burns possessed 


wearing a gay smile. The ermine tippet and to Mr. Steele, her second payment on the mort 


velvet mantle repelled the cold which made An- 
nette shiver in her thin cotton shawl. 

That night her prayer was long and fervent, 
and its burden was: ‘Oh, God! keep me from 
vain envyings!” 

The week was a weary one. It was mid- 
winter, and the severe cold, acting on Annette’s 
delicate organism, produced influenza and fever. 
Her miserable shoes admitted the snow at every 
step, and her well worn garments were but a 
slight protection against the wintry blasts. For 
five days she was confined to her room; but 
feeling better on the sixth, she resumed her 
place at the mill. It was Saturday, and the 
day on which the quarterly payments fell due. 
At night Annette went down to the counting- 


gage of Elmstead. 
The next morning a telegram was handed to 
her on her way to breakfast. 


‘‘Freddie Burns is sick. The doctor has 10 
‘ hopes of him. Come home immediately. 
Your Parents.” 


This was all. And she—she—oh, heaven! 
had no means to defray the expenses of het 
journey, and no prospect of anything until nest 
’ quarter’s day! And Freddie was ill—perhaps 
‘dying! Dear little golden-haired, blue-ye! 
} Freddie! He called :for her, no doubt—vep! 
tor sister Nettie to hold his fevered head, and 
moisten his burning lips! 

It was a long, lonesome forty miles to Farm 





room with the others; but the warmth of the ; ingdale, but there was no other way. She must 
parlor so overcome her, that she did not rise? perform the journey on foot! But she must 
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hasten—not a moment was to be lost! Maybe; bewailings, a brief period of wearying heaven 
even now her darling was lying cold and pulse-} with mad entreaties, and then came surcease. 
Jess in his last sleep! She clasped her hands} The angel of death would not be propitiated, 
in agony, and hurried down the path to the} and on the third day after her arrival, Annette 
factory. At the gate she met Mr. Templeton. } held her brother to her bosom for the last time, 
She stopped instantly and addressed him. ; and saw him breathe his last, with his glazing 
«J want leave of absence!” she said abruptly. ; eyes fixed on her face in wordless love. 
«My only brother is dying, and I must go at: One short week Annette tarried at Elmstead, 
once. I have just learned this, and have had} and then went back to her toil. Her face was 
no time to give the proper notice.” $a little paler, her soft dark eyes a little more 
Mr. Templeton was startled, not less by her: sad, but the sweet patience of her countenance 
tone, than by the wild pallor of her face. § remained unchanged. 
“Where does your brother live?” he asked. She gave back the ‘pass’ to Mr. Templeton; 
, “In Farmingdale.” ’ but when she essayed to thank him, a flood of 
“Very well; I will speak to Mr. Mayfield} tears was all she could offer. And he had 
about it.” glanced at her black dress and understood all 
“Sir, don’t delay a moment! Every second ; without asking a question. 
lessens my chance of seeing him alive!” $ From that day the rich man was strangely 
“True. But the train for Farmingdale does; considerate toward this humble girl. He sent 
not leave until half past two, and it is only} her books which could not be procured at the 
seven now. There is ample time. You go in} library, and, occasionally, a rare hot-house 
the cars, of course?” : flower found its way to her attic room in the 
A burning flush swept over Annette’s face. } great boarding-house. 
She felt her cowardice. How could she tell this} The winter passed away. March came. This 
rich and aristocratic gentleman, who counted } was Annette’s natal month. How differently 
his dollars by the hundred thousands, that she} would she spend this coming birthday from 
had not the trifling sum necessary to pay her} the last! Then, all was joy, song, and sun- 
passage home? A moment only did false shame ‘shine! Beloved friends had congratulated her, 
prevail—her own true courage triumphed. She } loving eyes had gazed fondly into hers, and rare 
lifted up her head, proudly, and said, testimonials of friendship had been showered 
“No, sir, I do not go in the cars. I am } upon her. Now how changed everything! She 
obliged to go on foot. Now you understand ; longed to go home for that one day—it would 
why I am in such haste.” * be so pleasant to pass her birthday at Elmstead, 
“On foot? May I ask—excuse me—isn’t it } with her desolate and bereaved parents. This 
forty miles to Farmingdale?” ’ longing was so strong that, unconsciously, she 
“Yes.” ’ spoke it aloud as she paused for a moment in 
“You cannot go on foot,” he said, decidedly. g the empty hall of the factory to adjust her 
“Take this pass. It will carry you through to: shawl. 
Farmingdale, and beyond, if you wish, and} «Oh! if I only could! It would be so sweet to 
afterward bring you back to Milltown. Iam a ; spend that day, of all others, beneath the roof! 
director of the road. God grant you may be} The Sabbath, too—doubly blessed! But it is 
in time!” ‘all right—God will be with me here as well as 
He pressed her hand, turned, and walked } there!” 
rapidly away. : Only three days intervened between then and 
Oh! how fervently Annette blessed him! His’ the Sabbath, and the work was more than 
name went up to heaven in her prayers, asking usually pressing. The next day Annette’s web 
for all peace and happiness to rest upon him! ’ was exceedingly troublesome, and her task was 
That little deed of kindness had touched her not finished until some time after sundown. 
heart—she called Mr. Templeton haughty and The other girls had left the mill, and, with a 
purse-proud no longer! $ little nervous fear at the lateness of the hour, 
$ she hastened out. The gate was locked, and 
she was obliged to retrace her steps and cross 
Sme By HAPTER I vf p the footbridge above the fall—a course which 
= “gubey season. Freddie. yet lingered. $} would make her walk a half-mile longer. She 
be i ad ery he held out his little wasted} hurried over the bridge and struck into the 
sprang into his sister’s arms. air was keen; the evening-star lit; but the 
There was a little season of prayers and sad‘ dark, narrow street at the extremity. The 
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tall buildings made the way dark and givomy. 3 not recently dared to fathom. Thank God fo 
In spite of herself, Annette felt frightened and $ it! Yes, she could speak now. But when shy 
desolate, and fear almost lent her wings. Sessayed it, her speech was only tears, fy 
There was a quick, firm step behind her; but } Templeton stooped to kiss them off. 
she did not look round—not even when it halted } ‘‘My darling! Your face has haunted mp 
at her side. The voice which addressed her $ since the first look I had of it. The shadoy 
drove all fear from her heart. It was that of has been always with me—now I am to hare 
Mr. Templeton. 3 the substance! Blessed reality!” 
“You are late, to-night, Miss Burns. Permit $ They turned an angle of the street and ini 
me to attend you.” a sheltered covert. A horse attached to asleigh 
He wrapped the shawl which he was carrying 3 was tied to a post. Templeton unhitched the 
earefully around her, and drew her hand within 3 animal, lifted Annette in, and took his seat 
his arm. This protecting care was new to her, ; beside her. To her surprised inquiry he said, 
but it was very sweet; why, she could scarcely 3 “Forgive me, dearest; but I was in the ante: 
have told, yet she knew that all fear and cold- 3 room, last night, and overheard you wishing ty 
ness had gone away from her. | be at home on your birthday. I am going to 
They went on a little way in utter silence; 3 take you there now. We will celebrate the day 
then he said, > together, if your parents will receive me.” 
“Annette, may I talk to you freely?” “Oh! Mr. Templeton!” 
At being called by her christian name her: That Sabbath—that quiet, sunshiny Sabbath 
heart beat fast. $—what a joyous day it was to the residents of 
“Yes,” she said, faintly. ’ Elmstead. A day of praise and thanksgiving, 
“Thank you!” He was holding her hand 3 and tearful offering of thanks to the God of 
now. ‘It is abrupt, I know, Annette. But I$ mercy and love. 
cannot see you wasting your youth and bloom; And before Renynor Templeton left Farming- 
away. You must quit this factory life at once; ; dale, Elmstead was reclaimed from the shadow 
it is killing you. From this night it is ended! § of debt, and the mind of Annette was at rest. 
Do you hear me, Annette?” $ In May, the month of blossoms, the bridal 
Certainly she heard him; but she was utterly 3 took place, and the beautiful lady whom An 
at a loss to comprehend his meaning, though 3 nette had once envied as the promised bride of 
she bowed her head in response. ’ Mr. Templeton, was the bride’s maid. Isabel 
‘Well, then; the existence that you take } Gordon was a tried and trusted friend to Mr. 
from toil must be given to me! Annette, I love } Templeton—nothing more—and in after years 
you. I have watched you, when you little sus- } she became as a sister to his fair young wife. 
pected me. Speak to me, Annette. Is this love 3 Elmstead was kept in the family as a country- 
to be sent away uncared for? Is it?” seat, but through the cold months Annette’s 
Annette saw, as with a flash, into her own} parents shared with her the stately elegance 
heart, the sealed chambers of which she had ‘ her husband’s city home. 





MY MOTHER. 
BY PHILA EARLE HANLY. 


Ow her white couch all the long day, my mother 2 And sees Heaven’s high, celestial, gleaming arches, 
In patient waiting lies, Where echo holy psalms. 
Looking out on the path which leads to Heaven 


: whee 
With tendeg, wistful eyes. $ Yot, turning from the vision, gently linge 


This side the light and stars; 

All the long day upon the shining hill-tops 3 Is there some blessed mission still unfinished 
She lingers and she waits, Without the crystal bars? 

Just where the golden glory falls upon her $ 


pear to utter, 
heii cuttin ly gates. Ah! yes—a few more pleading prayers , 


A few more pleading prayers— 
A blessing to bestow, ere heart so loving 
Rests from its weary cares. 
And she, just standing at the blessed portals, Then, when the long day passeth to its sleeping, 


Looks on the Eden lands— 
And passeth too the night, 
Looks where the silvery stream flows through green pastures 3 She goeth homeward with the prayers and blessings 
And through the rows of palms; 3 Just in the morning light. 


Slowly they swing upon their golden thresholds, 
Unclosed by angel hands; 
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SHE WOULD BE A HEROINE. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Everysopy is tired of living—you are, so am Susan had been educated as all girls are in 
I, and so are our neighbors; nevertheless, if we ; boarding-schools; probably the hardest study 
were told that we must die to-morrow, how dif- $ she did was over the surreptitious novels hidden 
ferent things would look, and the ones who had g away in trunks and all manner of safe places. 
been loudest in declaring their contempt of all; Her intimate friend was well adapted to the 
earthly joys, would be the most ferocious in task of cultivating Susan’s romance, and she 
their moans at the idea of renouncing them. had omitted no instruction which it was in her 

Susan Carter—I beg pardon for her ugly § power to give. 
name, but I was not her god-father—was miser-; She was a year older than Susan. She had 
able among the rest; more miserable than any- $ been sent to school to break up a love affair, of 
body in the world, she thought; just as you and ; course: there was not a girl but knew it in less 
Ihave done a score of times, and shall again. $ than three days after her arrival and worshiped 
We are as great fools as Susan, as mankind in > her accordingly. 
general, only we do not believe it any morethan? No plummet could have sounded the depths 
Susan did, or than do the people whose follies ; of the misery which Miss Josephine Mapes had 
we can discern so plainly from under the beam; endured. She was old in grief, had a heap of 
in our eyes. $ ashes where her heart ought to have been, an 

Susan was eighteen—an immense age in this $ immense tomb-stone on top; and all manner of 
era of the world, particularly in the blessed por- ; restless creatures, blighted memories, thwarted 
tion of it where the angel of life has set us down. 3 affections, and every other sort of uncomfort- 
Susan was pretty, but that did not satisfy her; ; able ghost, made a promenade ground of her 
she had bright eyes and red cheeks—she longed $ bosom and tore at her soul with their icy fingers. 
for orbs which possessed a ‘‘mournful meaning” ‘ She made a confidant of each girl in the 
and the delightful pallor described in romances. $ school under terrible vows of eternal secresy— 
She was ridiculously healthy in spite of herself— she drove them hearly frantic by shrieking in 
she desired to lie awake at night, to watch the the middle of the night—she tried to tumble 
stars out and so on, and she never could. Sleep out of windows and poison herself with red 
would come, appetite would follow the next; ink and slate-pencils. There was nothing she 
morning; and if Susan tried to go without her ; omitted which could have won applause, and 
breakfast and be sentimental, the consequence } her companions idolized and reverenced her as 
was that she had what the doctors called a} it was their duty todo. She glided about, among 
colic, and was forced to swallow camphor drops } them, but not of them, indifferent to amusements 
instead of weaving magnificent visions. or study, not to be allured by pound-cake or 

She had but lately returned from boarding- 3 pies, a moral desert, a stricken tree, a living, 
school, where she had spent so many years, that $ breathing novel, who without hesitation allowed 
her mother, as is too often the case, really knew : herself to be read and pitied. 
very little of her child’s character. But in most She made Susan her chief friend; they were 
things, Mrs, Carter was a remarkably sensible ; inseparable during the months that Miss Mapes 
aman slightly satirical, perhaps; somewhat S remained in the institution. She told Susan 
impatient of folly; yet kind, warm-hearted, and $ every event of her life—she went back to her 
devotedly attached to her daughter. : desolate childhood—she detailed the cruelty of 
f aes a ert with a passion for becoming her step-mother. At last she came to Hermion, 
three oi e wanted her life to go on like a the lover from whom she had been torn by the 
— oe romance: nothing less would an- : iron hands of tyrannical parents. peak 
Seana | ® materials were sadly wanting and; Here I pause; I cauot do the subject justice. 
- epeten at fault. She had been happy 3 The effect which such companionship ‘had 
aoe mother was wealthy, her home $ upon Susan can readily be imagined. She re- 
ik it really was @ hard struggle against ; turned home determined, at any cost, to become 

ity to twist existence into the shape she a heroine. She put her natural good sense aside, 


Wished it to assume, and converted herself into the most impossible 
Vou. XXXIX.—15 235 
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object that the teachings of Miss Mapes and her ; real life—let your soul expand its Wings,” 
novels could invent. ‘and so on for fourteen mortal pages of mixed 

These things dawned gradually upon her} metaphors and wonderful counsels. Upon the 
mother’s mind, and filled her with more grief} fifteenth page she reached the recital of her 
and consternation than. she chose to express. $ own sufferings, which she took from their com- 
She tried to reason with Susan, but finding that ; mencement—back in the desolate childhood 
useless, she could see no better way than to let $ and related to the blighted present. The twenty. 
the fever reach its crisis, taking such measures $ fifty page contained vague and terrible hints 
as suggested themselves to prevent the girl from $ ‘‘that death was near the writer, and had sent 
becoming ridiculous before the world. ; Truth before as a messenger,” and Susan read 

Susan was bound to have an aim in life—she 3 on to the thirtieth page, when she was obliged 
would mould her destiny into something new ; to drop the letter, leaving the half still unread, 
and strange! She wanted a pe As and give way to a burst of tears and symp. 
glory—action, and the Lord knows what beside. 3 thethic anguish. 

Her mother mildly advised that she should The novel was commenced. Susan concluded 
try some daily occupation—sweep a room, or} to let the plot take care of itself, and went tp 
do plain sewing. Susan scouted the idea—{ work to bring her heroine upon the stage, and 
nothing but performing the impossible could ; get the hero down on his knees without loss of 
satisfy the cravings which the confidences of $ time. 

Miss Mapes had roused in her soul. She had been engaged for several days upon 

She tried to turn her mother into a tyrant, her labors before she concluded to take her 
such as‘Josephine had pictured her parents, but } mother into her confidence. At last the desire 
Mrs. Carter declined utterly to play the part, {to be appreciated, to hear herself praised, eon- 
and insisted upon being affectionate and for-; quered all other feelings. So one day, when 
bearing. : Mrs. Carter entered the room, and asked the 

When that failed, Susan for a time concluded $ cause of her constant occupation, Susan re 
to find sympathy in her mother’s companion- $ vealed the whole and waited to see her parett 
ship; Mrs. Carter thought that safer than to ; burst into a flood of happy tears, or do some 
have her seek sympathy elsewhere, so she list-} thing proper for a sentimental mother ups 
ened to her confidences, and endeavored to make $ hearing a secret of such importance. 
her see things through a less distorted medium; Susan was ready to respond exuberaully, 
she might as well have tried to make a man in 3 however the love and admiration might be dis 
the nightmare believe he was not being ridden ; played, and she shrunk into herself like ser 
by a demon with seven heads! sitive plant, or any other poetical thing you 

At last Susan took up authorship. Josephine } prefer, when her mother said, 
had said that her soul was full of undeveloped : “Oh! my dear, are you going to add another 
. genius, it should be kept silent no longer. $ to the list of young lady scribblers? I thought 

She began at once—no little poem—no slight $ you were as tired of them as I am.” 
sketch—not she! Her nature despised maga-{ Susan looked injured and grieved. 
zines and abhorred newspapers; in nothing less} “If I had thought you could treat me in this 
than a thick dollar volume, with very fine print ; manner, mamma, I should have kept my secttt 
-and as little margin as possible, could her spirit 3 to myself.” 
obtain release. 3 «Please call me mother; you are not s baby, 

She shut herself up in her room, shook down 3 and English is your natural language. But 
her hair, placed her writing materials upon the about novel writing—the honest truth is, Susat, 

itable, and began to pace the floor and arrange $ I doubt your powers. You can enjoy fine poe] 
‘her plot. But the ungrateful plot refused to} or a pretty romance, but I do not believe thet 
‘be arranged—the characters would not present : you possess genius; and certainly, my child, 
‘themselves distinctly to her fancy. $ you would not wish to write a book that could 

She sat down and wrote a long letter to ; only take a retired place among the hopeless 
Josephine, detailing her plans and asking for 3 mediocrity which has flooded our country with 
a speedy answer and ocedns of sympathy. The so much trash?” 
response came before the first line of the novel$ Susan longed to burst forth in an eloquett 
was written, and it gave Susan all the encour- ’ tirade, and quote passages from Miss Mapes 
agement she could have desired. ; letter; but somehow, with her mother’s mn 

‘Burst your shackles,” wrote Miss Mapes; 3 gray eyes and somewhat quizzical smile fa 

* “be no longer a butterfly—rush forward to the $ upon her, she found it difficult to get up heroics 
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She murmured—it would never do to write {the writer detailed her own experience; the 
muttered, although that is always the plain tears came into her eyes at the first words. 
English of the dove-cooing-expressive word-— § She read the story of Josephine’s joyless child- 
something about desiring sympathy, soul free- hood, her after affections; she reached the heart- 
dom, and several other trifles, which American $ rending paragraph which began, 
women pine for so much at present, and the} “The mildew of grief has blighted my soul—” 
road to which, judging from their conduct, leads; ‘Hot milk will take it out of linen,” inter- 
through all sorts of dangerous places and ridi- : rupted Mrs. Carter; ‘‘she had better. try the 
culous adventures. $ remedy.” 

«“Eyery girl writes poetry,” replied Mrs. Car- ; Susan thrust as many pages of the letter as 
ter; “‘but the sensible plan is to burn it when § she could into her bosom, and burst into a flood 
written. However, read me a few pages of your $ of tears. 
novel, Susan; if you have any literary talent, ‘‘What now?” asked her mother. ‘Why, 
rest assured I shall be the first and readiest to; Susan, you are a second deluge! You will 
acknowledge it.” _ $eertainly drown our household ark if you con- 

Susan blushed and hesitated, but at length ; tinue.” 
took up her manuscript and began to read.} “Qh! mother, you will break my heart!” 

Her mother did not laugh, although she would} “TJ’ll buy a strait-jacket if you will send it 
have. given the world to have done so; and} to your friend,” returned Mrs. Carter, coolly. 
Susan hurried on, believing that her parent 3 ‘What an injury that girl has done you by her 
was touched and growing quite tearful herself } romance and her pernicious advice! Indeed, I 
over her heroine’s misfortunes. 3 do not mean to be cruel, but if you could only 

When she paused and looked up, Mrs. Carter 3 see such nonsense in its true light, you would 
answered the questions in her face, quietly, but : be heartily ashamed of yourself.” 
with no unkindness. : Susan was speechless. 

“Authorship is evidently no more your fate, 3 “Come,” a her mother; ‘‘put by your 
Busen, than it was mine. Take that one expres- ; novels, give up the friendship of that girl whom 
sion, ‘The very fountains of her being coagu- : I will charitably believe crazy, and try to con- 
lated at his words!’ My dear child, if you can’t § duct yourself like a sensible woman. You will 
compose better sense and better English than 3 find me the best friend you could hive; I am 
= money I have spent has been sadly ; quite young enough to understand your feel- 

Put your manuscript away—a few ings. Can’t you trust me, Susan?” 

months hence you will blush for it. You have 3 “Call me anything except that vulgar, detest- 
raised your characters all on stilts, people can’t ? able name,” pleaded the young lady. 

go through the world upon such elevated heels. “Fool!” said her mother. 

Idon’t mean to be harsh, but since you ask my} Susan’s delicate nature revolted! She could 
opinion, I must tell you that your story is only ’ have quoted Scripture wherewith to have anni- 
laughable; but let it console you to know that $ hilated her unnatural parent, only as well as 
I once wrote things just as ridiculous.” 3} she could remember the passage applicable, it 

Susan threw aside the manuscript in despair. 3 threatened brothers who call such names; there 

~gemptanga ; seemed to be no Biblical prohibition against 

- er, if you please.” ; hard-hearted parents giving their offspring any 

_ How unsympathizing you are! Josephine ; appellation which gratified their cruelty. 
views me so differently—she believes in my { Susan did the next best thing which suggested 
et i ‘ 3 itself; she went into a spasm of hysterics and 

a ms was your intimate friend at school?” § swept toward the door. But alas! the fates 
: a ay darling girl! Such a letter were always averse to her succeeding properly 
} rote me only a few days since, so full $ in any bit of tragedy or romance! 

suey and tender counsel.” She stumbled over the hearth-rug and bumped 

Let me hear portions of it, will you?” her forehead against the mantle. 
Piston Rye apy to soften her mother, ‘‘Amanda with a black eye,” said her iron 
tas Seat — to accomplish the work; mother; ‘“‘that’ll never do, my dear—you will 
oa a re . etter could not help but touch } find arnica and brown paper in my room.” 

She “og ae! Susan wept, and moaned, and made herself 
el e epistle from her desk. Mrs. } miserable during the next two days. But her 

ered as she saw the innumerable : mother’s lecture had one good effect ; she went 
Susan turned to the passages where} back to her manuscript, read it over, really 
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gained a dim consciousness that it was less; Of course she screamed, tried to run, by 
admirable than she had supposed, and ended } could not, and was frightened half out of he 
by putting it in the fire. senses, as any other female would have bem 

When Mrs. Carter thought that the girl must } in the same position. Before the dog hada 
have begun to come to her senses, she went up : opportunity to harm her, even if such was his 
stairs and held a long, serious conversation with ; intention, a young man hurried down the hill 
her. But Susan was not in a mood to listen to 3 ¢ and drove the brute wit with a thousand ex. 
reason, or receive much benefit from advice. 3 } erations. 

The scarlet fever of American- -girl-absurdity § $ Susan had seated nerself, really faint with 
was upon her in its full force, and neither allo- ; alarm; when she was able to think and see, 
pathic doses or homeopathic drops of counsel ; she beheld a handsome young man bending over 
had the slightest effect. ‘ her, offering her water from the spring in 

She desired to believe herself desolate, alone ; pocket cup; and everything was £0 like a scene 
in the world. She would have been glad had : in a novel, that Susan nearly swooned from de. 
her mother put any restriction upon her, or 3 light. 
committed some act which she could have con-: Under such circumstances, could she do any. 
strued into oppression and tyranny. But Mrs. thing but fall in love with her preserver—any- 
Carter refused to turn herself into a female } : thing but blush and pale alternately, as she 
Blue-Beard, or play the part which is given to ; ; listened to his exaggerated self-reproaches for 
parents in so many novels. ° 3 that which was no fault of his? 

She talked kindly, tried by affection to win} Of course Susan dreamed of him that night, 
Susan back to a reasonable feeling of duty and 3 and opened her heart the next day in a long 
share of common sense; but Susan was away in ; epistle to Josephine; but before that fair dan- 
her idol world, and preferred rather to listen to 3 sel’s answer had time to arrive, other events 
Josephine’s lofty precepts, than to acquire any- ; had occurred which turned the thrilling hour 
thing approaching child-like submission and } ; into the work of destiny—Susan had met her 
obedience. ; ‘ fate—at least that was the way she turned it in 

They lived upon the outskirts of a large town $ her mind. 
which considered itself a city, out quite among } The next day she was unable to visit the 
the fields; and Susan began a system of long } grove, but the afternoon after that she wended 
walks—solitary rambles, she called them in her § her way thither, and, by the merest accident in 
letters to Josephine—dark hours of self-com- } 3 the world—oh, no! what a miserable chronicler 
munion, with nature for her only friend. ’ I am—by the special interposition of destiny, 

Of course, the correspondence continued with 3 : there was the young man again, on that occa 
its former strength and rapidity. A ream of § sion without dog, or gun, or any other dan- 
note paper did not last Susan any length of: gerous implement or beast. He looked so pale, 
time, and the epistles on both sides were enough : % 80 sad, so handsome, that any young girl would 
to have startled their respective grandmothers } have taken him for an Italian prince in disguise, 
from their respectable graves. ; and an older person would have decided at once, 

There was no subject they did not discuss, no ; that he must be a third-rate actor out of em- 
feeling they did not reveal, breaking the harsh- $ ployment. 
ness of English with Spanish sighs, Italian § $ They met, they conversed. Susan knew that 
spasms, French groans, German growls, and in- $ Sit was improper, but for the life of her she 
terjections from every other language that was could not run away. He walked by her side 
ever conceived or taught by the high-pressure $ ; } part of the way home, left her with faltered 
system of a modern boarding-school. $ words and a glance that thrilled her being. 

There came a time when Susan’s rambles$ Isn’t that told in a beautiful style? I copied 
were fraught with a deeper interest than they ; : it from her letter to Josephine. 
had possessed at first. Twice again they met, but no longer by 

Her dreams took an aim, a visible shape— ; chance! The dark-eyed youth had found 8 
she met with an adventure and she fell in love. j voico—oh! such a voice! He told Susan that 

She had walked a long distance from home, $ he was alone in the world, wretched, 4 pining 
and was romantically pacing up and down a: soul searching for its lost mate. He had found 
pretty grove which she haunted a great deal, ; that other half—she was the beautiful moiety— 
when a big dog suddenly sprang down a little ; his queen—his morning-star! 
slope and appeared fully determined to put an} She might drive him from her—he knew 
end to her troubles then and there. 3 would—he wanted her to do it—he was ® pre 


she 
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sumptuous stranger—no, not a stranger—their, ‘‘ ‘She speaks!’” said Romeo. 

kindred souls had spoken—worlds could not 3 “Bow wow!” said Bose again, more ori- 
separate their spirits now!- But as far as the } ginal, but less musical than the lovers. 

material substance went, they must part! It} ‘‘Confound that dog!’’ muttered Romeo. 

was her duty to drive him away—she would do; ‘He'll wake my mother!” moaned Juliet. 
ithe must go—the river ran black anddeep; Silence again—Bose concluded that he had 
beyond the city walls—no, beyond the old been deceived by a bad dream and laid himself 
brewery—beneath its turbid waters he should ; down to sleep once more. The scene went on— 
find repose. 3 the actors gained confidence—the moon shone 

A three volume romance compressed into a ; more brightly—it was real—it was Italy! 
single paragraph—a valuable lesson to learn! { “If but my brothers find thee here!” ex- 

Susan did not bid him go; she wept—she ; claimed Juliet, getting nervous at some noise, 
faltered—she turned to depart—he made a ges- ; slightly missing the text and whispering to her- 
ture toward the river—she shrieked—he fell on 3 self, ‘‘Mother would kill me!” 
his knees—she sank into his arms—he called} The sound died, Romeo’s voice alone broke 
her Evangeline—she called him Spiridion—they : the delicious stillness. They went on famously— 
yowed to die together—but first they would let } he came to: 
their souls speak and tell of a hard fate and 3 ‘“«*Lady, by yonder blessed moon I vow——’ ” 
fortune lost on the one side, an unnatural } “«¢Oh! swear not by the moon!’” said she, 
mother and an uncongenial home upon the; gave a strangled squeak, and added in language 
other. ; much more natural both for Juliet and herself, 

The next day they met again for the purpose ; ‘Oh, my! what was that?” 
of bidding each other an eternal farewell—he “Only a horse passing!” muttered Romeo; 
meditated pistols, she poison. 3 then burst out, 

Yet it was decided that he should see her} “What shall I swear by?”” 
once more! They repeated Romeo and Juliet— ; “<*Do not swear at all——’” 
he told her that he knew where she lived, and; ‘That is very correct on your part,” said a 
asked only that he might come into her garden 3 whispered voice in the chamber; ‘don’t en- 
that evening, and recite the scene under her ; courage the young man in any such bad habit.” 
window. $ Susan could not even groan; shé fell back 

The fortunate girl had a window not like ’ from the window and lay huddled in a miserable 
common ones, but draped in vines, and alto- ‘ heap of fear upon the carpet, gazing wildly at 
gether romantic and picturesque! 3 her mother, who stood near the door, wrapped 

Yes, he might do that; then they must part— }in a bed blanket, shaking her broad night-cap 
her mother would curse her—they must say ; ruffle with smothered rage and laughter. , 
farewell. ; ‘Enter Lady Capulet,” said she, cool and 

That evening Susan stood in her chamber, } collected as the spring evening. ‘‘I believe it 
afler her mother had gone to bed, dressed in } wasn’t my cue, my dear; but no matter, just lie 
her most becoming attire, looking as much like ; still while I do a bit of tragedy in my turn.” 
Juliet as she could manage to make herself. 3 All this had passed unheard by Romeo, who 

The full moon shone brightly and illuminated ; only thought Juliet had disappeared from the 
the garden, the spring flowers sent up a sea of } window before she ought, and stood waiting her 
perfume, and, altogether, the scene was as ; return, folding his cloak about him and kicking 
heavenly as possible. his heels impatiently. 

A sound below—the preconcerted signal. ‘‘‘What shall I swear by?’” he repeated, as 
Susan leaned against a table, faint with excite- ; a shape that he took for Juliet appeared at the 
ment. A thrilling voice began: : window. 

= fests at scars that never felt a wound! ; He looked up—a voice very different from the 

Itis the East, # light, Pah your window breaks? { one he expected called out, 

“Young man, if you stay there a moment 

She moved to the window—dropped on one } longer, I'll set the dog on you—if you come 
eben her head upon her hand. here again, I’ll have you arrested” 

’ at I were a glove upon that hand!’ ” Romeo started to run—his cloak caught in 
feat “i the branches of a shrub, and down he went 
ideas i responded Bose, the dog, dis- } with a fracas that roused Bose effectually. Out 

— n his slumber under the back steps. rushed the dog—Romeo swore and howled— 

Ah, me!’” said Juliet, Bose made at him—Lady Capulet leaned over 
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the window-sill, shook her night-cap border,; ‘Take your choice,” she said, sweetly; « 

and laughed heartily in spite of herself, so : want this death done up in the most approve 

tickled for the moment by the fun of the thing, 3 style; it isn’t every day one has a tragedy in 

that she could not resist calling out, “A Mon- $ the house.” 

tagu, a Montagu! Take him, Bose; seize him, Susan fairly tore her hair with rage aj 

‘old fellow!” shame, but she could not relinquish martyrion 
A howl from Romeo—a growl from Bose—a } in that way. 

sharp click as when a tailor’s shears meet in “T will live,” said she. 

thick cloth—a low moan from Juliet—applause “Don’t inconvenience yourself on my 

and much night-cap shaking from her ladyship, : count,” interrupted her mother. 

and then a grand tableau. 3 “I will live,” pursued Susan, grandly, “byt 
Bose holding Romeo by an unmentionable } far from here.” 

part of his inexpressibles—Biddy in the side} ‘In Borrioboola Gha,” suggested Mrs. Carter, 

door bearing a light and a poker—Jake, the “T will turn my talents to account,” said 

boy, on the steps, armed with a pitchfork—the ; Susan—paused to produce a proper effect, ani 

picture suddenly marred by the quick breaking 3 added, ‘<I shall go on to the stage.” 

away of Romeo—pursuit by Bose—a fence: ‘The very thing,” said her mother, withs 

scaled—dog called back, and Romeo safe. $ glance at the window which nearly drove Susi 
Whistle prompter—close the seene—language ; frantic; “your first appearance was successful 

ean do no more! ‘in the extreme.” : 
The next day Mrs. Carter made her ownin-$ Susan disdained a reply. 

quiries, and took such measures as she saw fit; 3 ‘Let me be at peace,” said she, bitterly, “] 

then she went up to the chamber where Susan 3 shall not trouble you long.” 

had confined herself, and held a long conversa- ‘Anything you like,” replied her mother. 

tion with her. “T have ordered beefsteak and onions for 
But Susan would hear neither reason nor } dinner—shall you come down?” 

affection. Susan swept out of the room and passed along 
“‘You have broken my heart,” said she. ; the hall to an apartment that was seldom used— 
“And, IT hope, saved your reputation,” re- a great barn of a place, where, as a child, she 

torted her mother, more bitterly than she had § had practiced histrionics, and that was now used 

yet spoken. $.as a place to pack all sorts of old trumpery. 
Susan rose—a great determination nerved} Mrs. Carter walked coolly down stairs; Susi 

her. As she had just written to the mildewed 3 went back to her room, armed herself withs 

damsel, all was over—her lover could never $ pile of play-books and went into her theater ti 

return—he would always believe that she had | perform at leisure. 
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brought this disgrace upon him—nothing was She had studied twenty parts at least- 
left her but to die. Josephine had taught them to her, the nil- 
The plain English of all that was, Susan was: dewed female’s genius was universal. Susan 
frightened at her own folly—she would not have : went through Bianca and several other bits— 
seen the young man again for worlds—but she 3 she could not trust herself in Juliet just thea— 
was determined to be wretched. and, at last, got fairly afloat in the great scent 
‘‘Mother!” she exclaimed, “I will take: of the Hunchback. 
poison!” She railed up and down the room—she st 
“The very thing I expected you to propose,” § out an immense bag of coffee to represeal 
returned the accommodating Mrs. Carter; ‘‘I3 Master Walter. She thundered and ranted— 
brought two bottles up with me—which will } bade him bring on his husbands—break matehes, 
you have, opium or strychnine?” : and made the coffee-bag shake from his founds 
She took a brace of ominous little phials from tions. $ 
her pocket and set them on the table before Susan. ; She reached the grand climax: ‘Do it, nt 
“T will have Biddy get some mustard and hot } leave the task to me,” and paused, quite out of 
water ready,” said she; “if you should repent; breath. At that moment the door flew ope 
after swallowing the potion, and want an emetic ; and her mother burst in, so strange and appall- 
handy.” : ing a sight, that Susan tumbled over the coffee: 
Susan seized the bottles and dashed them } bag which believed itself Master Walter, shocked 
violently upon the floor. ; by the horrible idea that her mother had gom 
Mrs. Carter pulled out a horse pistol and a} suddenly mad. 
bread knife. 3 Mrs. Carter wore a long, white drest 
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evidently, on ordinary occasions, employed as 3 dressed her, put her to bed and sent for the 
a night-gown—a red shawl was fastened about N doctor. 
her waist and stretched along the floor in as By the time he came, Susan was more com- 
train; her hair streamed over her shoulders, posed, but she really was unable to rise at all. 
and upon her head was perched a gilt paper; ‘‘Nervous,” said the doctor, shortly, dropping 
qua. 3 her wrist; “got nervous fever: brought it on 
She took no notice of Susan; she marched up ; yourself, I’ll warrant: women always do. What 
and down the room, flinging her arms about, } have you been about?” 
kicking her train, knocking over every light} Nothing,” faltered Susan; she caught her 
article that came in her way, stamping and 3 mother’s eye and retreated under the bed- 
shrieking wildly 4 medley so furious and hor- 3 clothes. 
rible, that Susan could only cower more closely} ‘I know,” said the doctor, ‘‘you’ve neither 
to the coffee-bag for protection, and put up ; eaten or slept; oh! these girls! Just tell me 
feeble shrieks, which were drowned in the 3 what you put in your stomach yesterday.” 
volume and passion of her mother’s voice. 3: I—I—don’t remember.” 
“Blow winds and cr—r—ack your cheeks!” ‘Did she eat any breakfast, Mrs. Carter?” 
sereamed Mrs. Carter. ‘Bring here a steed— 3 The lady shook her head. 
take off your night-gown (no, that’s improper,)$ ‘‘No dinner?” 
get on your night-gown—Glammis thou art and : “None, I believe.” 
Cawdor too.” 3 “You ate something,” said the doctor; ‘‘now 
Bang went two old chairs and a broken table. 3 tell me what it was?” 
“Mother!” cried Susan. 3: ‘A piece of candy and a bit of jelly-cake,” 
“Parents have flinty hearts—no tears can ; groaned Susan. 
melt ’em—oh—oh! What, not one kiss at part- 3 “Are you an ostrich?” demanded the physi- 
ing! Thy bones are marrowless—so much for ? cian, sternly. 
Buckingham. Look on this picture and on that! 3 Susan quaked with fright, but answered never 
That voice—thou art—a palace by a lake—aia word. The doctor concluded his inquiries, 
gar—r—rdiner’s son! Speak, woman—yow, ; gave such remedies as he thought proper, and 
yow!” $ went down stairs to have a conversation with 
“Mother, don’t! Stop, do stop!” screamed ; Mrs. Carter, whose special friend he had been 
Susan. $ for several years. All that time Susan lay cry- 
Bang went a brass kettle, two baskets of} ing on her pillow, watched over by wondering 
clothes and a small cradle, one that Susan had } Biddy, as she was mortally afraid of being left 
formerly slept in; she sank lower, overcome by $ alone. 
& host of infantile recollections. $ Mrs. Carter confided to Dr. Pierson as much 
“My foot is on the ploughshare, and I will : of her daughter’s folly as she considered neces- 
hot turn back!” howled Mrs. Carter, tossing $ sary, and the two debated upon the best means 
her arms more wildly and lifting her voice an § of curing her mentally as well as physically. 
oetave higher. ‘Blisters upon thy tongue that The doctor was a widower, somewhere about 
spoke such words. Did Romeo’s hand shed ; forty, an eccentric, but exceedingly kind man; 
Tybalt’s blood? Fazio, thou hast seen Alda- g and he had always felt a quiet sort of regard 
bel—la!_ Go, hide thee from my sight—I’ll ; for Susan ever since she became a young lady. 
speak anon—my drops of tears I’ll turn to} He determined in his own mind to marry her, 
sparks of fire’ —sob—sob—great clatter among ; fully satisfied that she would soon outlive her 
& pile of dishes—new shrieks from Mrs. Carter, ; romance, and settle down into a very sensible, 
and a burst of genuine tears from Susan. $ lovable woman, like her mother. 
“Mother, don’t! Oh! don’t—are you crazy?” 3 But all those resolutions he kept to himself, 
Mrs. Carter stopped short in her promenade, } promising Mrs. Carter that everything should 
dropped her arms, and said in her natural voice, } go well, and that Susan would rise from her 
“No, my dear, I am only rehearsing. I have 3 bed altogether a different creature. 
decided to go on the stage with you.” $ The foolish girl!—don’t nod your heads ap- 
That last blow finished Susan completely. } provingly, my fair and youthful readers, you 
She was sick with excitement, faint from lack ; have been almost as silly yourselves—was sick 
of food, and she rolled over the coffee-bag in a ; for a month, but the illness did her an immense 
fit of hysterics which had no make believe about ; deal of good. Her mother proved a capital 
them, honest spasms really pitiful to witness. nurse, and Susan learned to love and appreciate 
Mrs. Carter got her into her own room, un- her as she had never before done. She began 
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“ AAPA ORION, 
to see her past conduct in its true light and was; asked. ‘The carriage is ready. Come, if yoy 
heartily ashamed of herself. 3 are rested.” 

Mrs. Carter had great hopes of her, when } Susan took his arm in silence, and, on their 
Susan one day acknowledged that such was} way through the hall, Pierson talked so cop. 
the case; but when Susan told her to take a 3 stantly that he did not observe her agitation, 
great package of letters from the writing-desk ; “Did you see that stylish fellow with the 
and burn them, Mrs. Carter knew that the cure } tray?” he asked, in perfect unconsciousness 
was complete; it was a bundle of Josephine’s } that Susan had ever before beheld him. «fp 
letters that she ordered into the flames. Sis a little brain-cracked—was crossed in love 

When Susan could sit up and drive out, she : opce—been an actor, and the Lord knows what 
found Dr. Pierson so attentive that she won-:else. I knew him in Hartford, and when he 
dered she had never discovered, not only how : came here, a few weeks ago, out of money, | got 
gentlemanly he was, but so intellectual and re- this place for him; he can do the duties very 
fined in spite of his oddities and jests. : well, and the women like his looks.” 

Mrs. Carter read to her a great deal, books; Susan bit her tongue to keep from screaming, 
which really benefited her; and Susan shud-3and they drove away. The tears she shed thai 
dered even to think of Josephine’s French} night in her mother’s arms were 2 pretty 
novels and Josephine’s counsels. } certain proof that she had been sufficiently 

It was now so late in the spring that summer punished. 
sent on her sunshine in advance. One day$ Mrs. Carter and Susan made a litile journey 
Susan and the doctor took a long drive out of soon after; and somehow the doctor found it 
town. Several miles from the city there was a 3 necessary for him to take the same route at the 
pretty trout brook, a cascade, and other mar- : same time. 
vels that often attracted visitors, so a hotel had} Susan enjoyed her summer thoroughly, and 
been built on the spot, which during the warm 2 returned so radiant, resy-cheeked, and content, 
months was greatly frequented. that she hardly knew herself. 

The house was full then; Pierson insisted § When Pierson offered her his hand and heart, 
that Susan must rest in one of the parlors for ; three months after, she accepted them, not with 
half an hour orso. While she sat there, he went } any romance or sentiment, but convinced that 
out, and Susan, exulting in her new strength, 3 she loved him and determined to make hims 
began to walk up and down the room. 3 good wife. 

During her promenade, she passed the open } Mrs. Carter was delighted with the mateb, 
doors which led into the hall; some one hurried 3 and grew so young and charming, that Susan 
by—a tall man carrying a tray covered with 3 wondered she could ever have wished for any 
glasses. Susan neither screamed nor fainted— 3 other confidant, and could not sufficiently show 
her veil was down—the youth did not perceive } her love and gratitude. 
her, and she gazed at him with a sort of fasci-} All those things happened ages since, of 
nation; he passed through the hall and disap- $ course. When I last saw Susan Pierson, three 
peared. 3 great boys called her mother; she would permit 

She had seen Spiridion, Romeo, or whatever } no namby-pamby names: and she had grown # 
name she chose to give him! $ stout that she could not have been romantic if 

Just then the doctor came back 3 she had tried. 

‘‘Were you going out to look for me?” he? 
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A LOVER’S LAY. 
BY MRS. 0. H. CRISWELL 


When wearied Nature secks repose; 
Like meteor from the midnight sky— 
Like lightning from the storm-cloud nigh. 


Thine eyes to love I cannot cease— 
For in my dreams they haunt me 80, 

That while I feel their power increase 
I dread the hour that I must go: 

For oh! I cannot linger here 

While hope is vain and life is drear. 


I cANNoT cease to love thine eyes, 

While thus on me their light doth shine, 
For oh! ’tis brighter than the skies 

Of Summer at the sun’s decline— 
Softer than moonbeams on the sea— 
Sweeter than all their light to me. 


T cannot cease thine eyes to love 
While beauty from their darkness glows 
Like fire-flies from the shady grove, 
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THE SHADOW. 
BY M. LINDSAY. 


I wav lodgings at-one time in C—— street, ; said. ‘Are you troubled with optical illu- 
and, for a fortnight or more; I had noticed a : sions?” 
thin, gaunt, unhappy-looking man. of decent; He shook his head. ‘But did you never see 
dress and gentlemanly appearance passing in < shadows between you and the fire?” 
and out of the room next to mine. He once or; ‘Only when some object interrupted the pas- 
twice inclined his head to me in a civil way ; sage of light.” 
when we met, and perhaps as often tendered : “Did you never see a shadow without a sub- 
me the salutations of the day. What was most: stance? Something independent of the laws of 
noticeable in him was his wretchedness; he; light? I always see one between me and the 
seemed nearly consumed by it; and its expres- é firelight, and it sometimes stares at me suddenly 
sion was such that I think I should have shrunk : from the full sunshine. What is more strange, 
from him, had it not been for a gentle look in Sit is even in the thick darkness.” 
his eye, and a pleasant smile that softened his; ‘‘It is strange,” I answered. 
whole face when he recognized me. They in-$ ‘Yes, yes; how true it is that there are 
dicated a social nature that reacted itself out; stranger things than are dreamed of in philo- 
toward its kind; a yearning for human sym- ; sophy!” 
pathy. ’ How long have you been visited by this 
One Sunday evening, in the early twilight, I} shadow?” 
was sitting alone in my room in thoroughly § “T cannot give you the time in years. At 
bachelor mood, thinking of the loved and ab-; first, I was beset with painful emotions which I 
sent, and the loved and dead, when there was a ; could not drive from me or subdue. They grew 
low knock at my door. I opened it. My un- ‘ more intense, until they became my nightly 
happy neighbor stood there looking more un- dreams; then followed day-visions when my 
happy than usual, but his winning smile spread $ eyes were shut, although I did not slumber; 
itself over his features as he said, ‘then a faint and uncertain shadow at twilight 
“You are alone as well as myself; I came to $ with open eye, and now the shadow has grown 
ask you to try a glass of Hungarian wine that I } dark, and deep, and does not leave me.” 
selected yesterday.” I did not care for wine { “Does it seem friendly?” I asked. 
at that hour, but his manner was such that I; “Yes, friendly; still it gives me pain; it 
could not refuse, so I accepted his invitation ; makes me utterly wretched; it wears me out: 
and repaired with him to his apartment. The é look at me! Iam not yet fifty; would any one 
Wine was ordinary, and I soon perceived that it have thought it?” 
was only the pretext for obtaining my company. ; ‘¢Can you do nothing to free yourself from it?” 
We spoke of the common topics of the day, but “JT would not be without it. It belongs to 
it was not long before my host led off to the $ me; it is mine; it ought to visit me; it ought to 
spiritual, and then to the supernatural, his man- s be with me. I could not live without it.” 
her and expression growing more and more in- g ‘‘How inexplicable!” 
terested. He had a way of looking intently § ‘To you, not to me. Youare young. Though 
before him where I saw only vacuity, and then : I am not so very old, I have lived a great deal; 
at times of glancing to his left and edging his : I have lived fast and had experiences that come 
chair to the right. At last, he said to me in a; to few.” 
very earnest manner, interrupting me in the : “T am glad to think so,” was on my lips, but 
midst of a sentence, “Tell me now, can you see $I had too much consideration to let it fall. 
shadow there?” and he pointed directly before; ‘There—now can’t you see this shadow by 
— the light. $my side?” asked my companion. ‘How kind 
a pene,” I answered. ; it looks, and yet it tortures me.” ry 
ith me flitted now,” he said; “don’t you see} “I see nothing,” I answered; ‘but it is past 
x y my side?” "$ my comprehension that it should give you pain 
see nothing beyond your chair-arm,” I} when it appears to express eee? 
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“Still it is so,” he said. : He breathed very slowly and painfully, an 
There was so much about my new acquaint- ; made an effort to change his position. At length 
ance that was mysterious, and the conversation ; he went on: ‘I was so happy when the wed. 
had already become so embarrassing that I took ’ ding-day came and Mary and I were married 
my leave, pleading as an excuse the urgency of She was beautiful as she stood by me in he 
a visit to an old friend. ; white robes, and, hand in hand, we took the 
Weeks passed on; and I saw little more of} holy vows. I vowed to love her. Well, I dij 
my fellow lodger than before, but I ‘observed : love her. I love her now; but sometimes—hoy 
when we met that he was growing more worn $I have hated her! I promised to comfort and 
and haggard; his eye was wilder and his step; honor her. Is there honor in base names! |; 
feebler. He was rapidly becoming like the ; there comfort in threats. and blows? (h! Goi! 
shadow that haunted him. I was, therefore, ; I promised to keep her in sickness and in health, 
not surprised to miss him altogether for a few } How have I kept her? and where? She has not 
days, and then to receive a request to visit him ? broken her vows. What passionate, self-sacri- 
in his room, with which I complied. I found 3 ficing love has she wasted upon me! She hay 
him in his bed, half-raised by pillows. ‘kept to me in sickness and in health only too 
“TI am dying,” he said, as I approached him, : faithfully. Even when shut away from me in 
‘and so I sent for you. I have something to § prison walls, she has followed in spirit andia 
disclose. I must disclose it. The shadow will }shadow. Now her lips seem repeating he 
not let me die till I have done so.” > sacred and binding vow. She holds out he 
**Do you wish to die then?” I asked. ’ hand for the ring; but see! the ring is already 
“Qh! there is little choice to me between life { there. It is the sign. She is my wife. Wear 
and death, but I knowI cannot live; I must : bound to each other. The bond was never 
die, and it is hard to be so long dying. I shall} broken. Will it not hold us through all eter 
be glad when it is over.” 3 nity? 
‘You suffer greatly then?” : Mary and I were happy for a time after ow 


‘Yes, and without interval.” $ marriage, very happy; but I was foolish, and 





“Can no relief be found for you?” then I grew false, and still more false, till, # 


“None. I fear not even in death. How sor- 3 last, Mary knew it, and her heart almost broke. 
rowful the shadow looks as I say it! You can : Better had it broken, and she died, than hare 
surely see it now.” $ lived on as she has lived, as I have forced het 

No.” : to live! She wept, when she heard of my faith- 

*‘How I wish you could!” ‘ lessness, as other women might have wept; she 

*sWhat is it like?’ I asked. entreated, but I would not hear her, and thrust 

“Like? Why it is a woman; and shall I tell 3 her from me. Then she complained and up 
you? It is—my wife.” 3 braided me, and my anger rose. I was violent 

“Your wife? Do you mean her ghost?” Sand wronged her still more deeply. Wrong 

‘No, no: no ghost. She is not dead.” ’ followed wrong, each growing heavier, till | 

I was silent. He looked at me, intently, for } hated her because I had so wronged her. Bhe 
a few moments, and then said, ‘Let me tell you} grew to fear me, and sought protection from 
_ more. Let me tell you all. I was young when $ me, even from me who had vowed to protect 
I first lovéd her who is now my wife. I need 3 her; and then I feared her, for she knew ny 
not describe her to you. She was a noble girl, } dreadful secrets; in her distress she mightt 
/ worthy in every way. I saw that she loved me, $ veal her wrongs. What should I do? Whst 
and I asked her to become mine. How well 13 could Ido? What would you have done?” 
remember the scene! So does the shadow. See, “Humbled myself before her,” I unbet 
she acts it over again to the very life. She} tatingly answered; “flung myself in the du 
comes to me. She lifts her arm to my neck and $ at her feet, and implored of her forgiveness and 
clasps it as I bend to her. She kisses me so $ reconciliation; implored forgiveness and recot: 
tenderly, and lays herself against my breast to 3 ciliation of God.” 
be folded in my arms. She does not speak:$ ‘You might have done it, and it had bet 
She did not speak before. Oh! it was beautiful, $ better; but J could not; my whole nature Wu 
and so like her—the way in which she told me} so untrained, unschooled, so unused to repent 
she would be my wife But her kiss, tender 2s ance and humiliation, so enslaved by pas 
of old, stifles me now; and I cannot clasp her} and will. I determined to rid myself of het 
in my arms, for her head upon my breast is so 3 entirely, to rid myself even from all fear of 
heavy that it stops my heart-beats.” her. I had not the heart to take her life I 
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did not dare to; for the dead do tell their tales, ; for her children, sometimes for release from 
and cry out loudly for vengeance; so I let her; her living death. Would that voice never be 
live on, but I made her life far worse than; hushed? Could I never stop my ears to it? 
death. I said she was insane; that she was mad; No, never! I have heard it from that time 
when she told of her wrongs; that her mind } always. I hear it now. I shall hear it through 
was sick and wandering among terrible delu- eternity. Her voice was very soft and musical, 
sions, and there were some who believed the? and it is so now; and yet it jars my nerves 
cunning tale. I persuaded the doctors to call } more than the worst discord.” 

her mad, and paid them hire for it. Then I} ‘Is your wife still living?” 

tore her from the home she loved, tore her from ‘She is; and it seems as if she would never 
her children, and locked her ina bedlam. And} die. I have thought if she would, I might have 
I thought she would surely go mad there, and : some peace, I might be free from her voice, or, 
I should be justified by the world and safe from } perhaps, from her shadow; and then I have 
her forever. Justified by the world! It kept: feared that death would only make the voice 
silence, but I held my breath in agony at its; sepulchral, and turn the shadow to a real 
dark suspicions and its smothered blame. Safe } ghost.” 

from my wife! I-was never so in fear of her} ‘Have you ever visited her in the mad- 
before, in fear of her escape, in fear that her } house?” 

tale of wrong might be listened to and believed, $ Yes; and she rushed to meet me, and clung 
in fear of—I know not what. And, worse than; around my neck and kissed me more fondly 
all, I could never more escape from the wretched : even than when a girl. She loved me as of old, 
woman. Scarce one minute, day or night, was; spite of all the wrong she had borne from me, 
she absent from my mind. When I entered my $ and would have forgiven all and come back to 
home, my first thought was, ‘She is not here; ; me as she came at first, but I was still afraid 
she will meet me here no more.’ When I sat} for my good name. I was afraid for my repu- 
down to my table, there was her empty place; $ tation. There was even more danger than be- 
and where was she who had filled it? She¢fore. The last wrong, instead of hiding the 
would never fill it again! I could not eat. I : rest, had only added to them, and itself out- 
went to my room. There were the chairs as she } weighed them all. Wretch and villain as I was, 
had placed them; no one must touch them; they $I pitied my poor wife; but I felt that I could 
must not be moved even for convenience, for she : not release her, I could not give her back to her 
Would never place them so again. I heard my } children, and I would not even permit them to 
children cry for their mother. They plead with $ see her lest they might plead with me to restore 
me to bring her back to them. How could I; her to them. I hardened my heart and left her; 
still their cries, or soothe them with my love, ; but she did not leave me. After that she came 
or hear them express their love for me, when I ; to me in day-visions, and then in shadows, 
had so selfishly made them motherless, and ; clinging to me like guilt, and following me like 
knew I deserved their hate? I could not bear $ justice; a very prophet of doom. I put my 





their presence and rushed from them, leaving ¢ children away from me, that I might not see her 


them to hirelings. When I was in the street,$in them; but I only saw her the more. I 
every one I met seemed to ask, ‘Where is thy ’ abandoned my house as a haunted place, but 
wife?” In business I was distracted and wan- 3 the haunter went with me. I have tried to lose 
dering to her for whom I had once labored and} her in throngs; she will not be lost. I have 
Sought success. At night, no cheek pillowed : sought the gayest circles, but her shadow was 
itself against mine, and when, after long and $ ever in the company, breaking up the figures of 
painful restlessness, troubled sleep came, it was ; the dance, and her voice would chime in with 
only that I might dream of my poor victim ; the singers till I could hear nothing else. I 
Weeping her hopeless tears on a mean pallet in } have traveled among new and strange scenes; 
‘maniac’s cell. How could I dream such dreams ; I met her there: she would not be forgotten, or 
and live? And when I woke and stretched out $ left behind. And her presence, like a spell, 
my arms, and they came back empty to my blights everything else. It takes the freshness 


breast, it was even worse. I had meant to put?from novelty, and the charm from beauty. 
my wife where she would not trouble me, but ; What once pleased me most, pleases now no 
the did not cease to trouble me now. Ihad no} longer. I am indifferent to whatever has not 
test from her. Her voice was ever in my ears; } been hallowed by her. I see no excellence 
sometimes speaking her old words of love, some- ; in man or woman unless it be a resemblance 
times her just complaints, sometimes pleading } to her.” 
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‘*Where are your children?” I asked. dition had worked her ruin, had slowly bu 
“One is dead; the other, a girl with her} surely destroyed her reason, and she had jy. 
mother’s name and face, is in the care of a 3 come like her associates; she was a lunatic, and, 
relative. The shadow watches her, but it makes $ since I no longer wished it, it made me doubly 
her happy. I have seen it hovering over her in$ wretched. She sprang to meet me with un. 
ker play, and she only laughed the merrier, and 3 meaning laughter, and her talk was senseless 
danced the lighter, while my tears flowed faster, { and boisterous. What a change! I could no 
and my heart broke afresh. There—now the $ bear it, and I hastened from her. I have never 
shadow weeps. If you could only see it! It ; seen her since. But the shadow has not changed, 
is very beautiful.” 3 The same always; and always with me. Dont 
“Strange, that with the feelings you express, } you think it will be with me after death?” 
you never tried to make some reparation for the ; I did not answer. 
terrible wrongs of which you confess yourself; ‘One man,” he resumed, “wrote ‘remorse 
guilty.” $ on his death-bed, as if trying vainly to express 
**T did at last; but not till I had become a ; what he felt; I might write ‘retribution,’ ‘re. 
ruined man; not till my business was gone, my ; tribution’ ten thousand times, and I could not 
reputation injured, my friends grown cold and } express what I have endured. My wife, abused, 
negligent. When I had nothing left to lose, 3 wronged above all others, has not suffered in 
and was so fallen and desolate that I was reck- $ her wrongs as I have in wronging her. Andit 
less of the future, tormented by the voice, ; is right. Sin should fall heaviest on the sinner, 
pursued by the shadow, I sought my wife, } The shadow—the voice——” 
determined to do her what poor justice I then § The poor wretch closed his eyes. ‘Almost 
might; at least I would restore her to liberty, ; dead,” he gasped. ‘‘Mary—forgive—kiss—" 
and take her to my arms if she did not shrink § was all I could understand of his inarticulate 
from them. Alas! I was too late! Long years ; murmurs. He threw his arms out as if trying 
of confinement and neglect among wild lunatics, 3 to clasp some beloved object—they fell heavily. 
the wretchedness and hopelessness of her con- } He was dead. 
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BY PHILA EARLE HARDY. 


I am weary, dear heart, I am weary, Ah! well, these old mem’ries and dreamings 
And painfully throbs heart and brow! Only sweet sadness should bring, 
Oh! is it from memory’s chalice For they, in life’s difficult music, 
That I drink such bitterness now? Are the easiest notes to sing. 
Have the sweet-perfumed censers, swinging Then, oh! whereunto shall I liken 
So tenderly over my head, The shadowy pain that I know? 
Forgotten to scatter the fragrance To the shadows of green leaves falling 
Which. once o’er my pathway they shed? Softly on the grass below; 


Or the fleeting clouds of the Spring-time? 
While I know some lives are passed 

Which seem like the desolate Winter, 
Cold, hopeless and sad till the last. 

Tis only like moonlight’s soft shadows, 
This sadness o’erhanging me now— 

Not like the black storms of the midnight, 
Beneath which we helplessly bow. 


I am weary, dear heart, I am weary, 
My footsteps grow faltering—slow; 
Is it because o’er rough places 
They’ve wandered since long ago? 
That the path o’er the clover blossoms, 
Where we wandered so fondly then, 
Is lost ‘mid the heavy, brown grasses, 
And we never shall find /t again? 


What know I, dear heart, though I’m weary 
Of the sorrows and pains of life? 

Of its wrecked hopes and dire disappointments, 
Its suffering, conflicts, and strife? 

Oh! how close we clasp some slight shadow, 
And dark does life’s fair pathway seem; 

And we say we are weary, 80 weary, 
When, dear heart, we only but dream! 


That the green, shining leaves have fallen 
From the blossoms of hope away, 
And the stems, all withered and scentless, 
Only lie in my hands to-day? » 
Or is it the groves, closed forever 
Adown in the depths of my heart, 
Which I bend so tearfully over, 
While pain-quivers into life start? 
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CHAPTER III. z her broken speech implied, but she felt the 

Ir was true, Jessie had received the proposal ; humiliation she had given too keenly for argu- 
she so much dreaded, received it exactly as her : ment. 
mother had described the scene; but if other: ‘He bowed himself before me as if I were a 
and deeper feelings prevailed with her, they : queen; and to be rejected after all, it was very 
were buried far out of sight by the delicate re- $ cruel!” she exclaimed, excitedly; ‘‘but what 
tieence of a nature which shrunk from any re-$ could I do? There was Mrs. Dennison—but no 
velation of feelings which would, perhaps, never : matter about her.” 
receive @ generous response. Though the most: Jessie stopped suddenly, and a flame of crim- 
single-hearted and frank creature in the world, : son spread and glowed in her cheeks. 

Jessie would have died rather than confess feel- : : ‘‘You don’t like Mrs. Dennison, aunt Mattie?” 
ings such as 1 fear occupied her heart even at ; she said, after a moment’s silence. 
this time. $ No, I never did like her,” was my prompt 

“Well, aunt Mattie, I have obeyed you,” she ; reply. 
said, with a sorrowful look of the eyes, the mo-; ‘She is a strange woman,” said Jessie, 
ment we were alone together. ‘It breaks my 3 ; thoughtfully; ‘so brilliant, so full of attrac- 
heart, but I have listened to all he could say, ; ’ tions, eomypeety< is charmed with her at first 
poor fellow! and it is over. What a terrible, 3} sight. I was.’ 
terrible thing it must be to love a person who N ‘And now?” I suggested. 
does not care for you. Oh! aunt Mattie, aunt ; She looked at me earnestly, then smiled a 
Mattie! it is,” she hesitated, turned crimson, 3 little bitterly, I thought, and said, 
and added, “it must be like death, worse than: ‘Who can help like—admiring her?” 
death; for to crush one’s pride is to deprive life : Something was wrong in that quarter, I was 
of its dignity, and this thing I have done for : sure of it; two natures so opposite as that of 
him,” gour Jessie and Mrs. Dennison could not long 

“And do you begin to regret it?” I said, sit- § ‘ harmonize under the same roof. 
ting down and drawing her head to my shoul- § “‘Well,” I said, smoothing the raven braids 
der. 3 of Jessie’s hair, ‘‘the worst is over now. Mr. 

“Regret it? . The thought oppresses me; I ’ Bosworth will think all the better of you for 
am so sorry for him; my heart aches when I$ being truthful and honest; we shall have him 
think of the look he gave me. ‘Oh! why is it ; $ ° for a friend still, never fear.” 
that love cannot always be mutual?” Jessie shook her head quite dejectedly. 

“That would destroy half its romance, I 3 ‘No, that can never be, these rides and invi- 
fear,” said I, smiling in spite of my sympathy ' > tations have been misunderstood. He really 
in her distress, thought I was encouraging him, when you 

She gave a little nervous laugh and said, : § know, dear aunt Mattie, I hadn’t the least idea 
“She supposed so; but it was very hard to see 8 ° of what it all meant. He talks of going to Eu- 
4 good man suffer disappointment and mortifi- } rope at once; or—or. pe 
cation such as she had just witnessed. Some ; “Or what?” I inquired, with an inclination 
ladies might glory in these things, but, for her 3 to smile, ‘drown himself by the old mill, per- 
part, she hoped never to have another offer in $ 3 haps? as 
her life. It was hard to give pain, harder by 3 ’ She glanced at me a little roguishly; and said 
far than to endure it. Poor John Bosworth, 3 with a half sigh, “Yes, aunt, I believe he almost 
how wretched he must be!” $ threatened that.” 

I strove to comfort her, for there was no: ‘So much the better,” I said, gravely enough, 
affectation in all this. She really did suffer all ; for she was on the alert for any signs = a 
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“the disappointment which takes that form is ; Niagara lowered half an inch, if it Would give 
not killing.” the poor better and cheaper flour. Well, as] 
“Don’t!” she said, with a contraction of the ; was saying, the hives of industry which lay in 
forehead, which gave evidence of real pain, § 3 the hazy distance, made the landscape one of 
“the very remembrance of his face is a re- ; peculiar interest. The signs of rich cultivatioy 
proach to me; and there they sat so quietly in } that lay upon the undulating grounds, the range 
the shade of a tree enjoying the scenery. To; of blue mountains hidden therein, so far ayay 
them, I dare say, the world contained nothing fi they seemed embankments of clouds, took 
else to think of. Mrs. Dennison even pointed ¢ new aspect every time I saw them. Like the busy 
at us with her whip, as if we made up the: city, every beautiful object conveyed an unde 
figures of a picture.” ; thought of prosperity; even the distant noise of 
‘*Well, but she did not know,” I suggested.’ % some forges under the mountain sounded hap. 
** Heaven forbid!” ; moniously in connection with the broad scene, 
We were interrupted then, and Jessie went to $ : As I sat looking upon this glorious picture 
her mother, whose gentle sympathy was always § reflecting that my beloved country could bosst 
at command, though the cause of grief might } of thousands on thousands equally rich, both ia 
be unexplained. The presence of that woman : beauty and thrift, a footstep in the grass iis 
was like a calm autumn day, it saddened while : 3 turbed me, and, turning my head, I saw Mn. 
it made you better. Dennison walking slowly along the footpath, 
I could not divine why it was, but for some } She was in deep thought, and evidently did not 
reason Mrs. Dennison appeared ill at ease after S observe me, for I was sitting on a slope of the 
her ride that morning. Mr. Lee was about the ; rock and a mossy fragment rose up between us. 
house all day, but she rather ayoided him, and $ She held a letter in her hand, which seemed to 
disappeared altogether from the square balcony, : give her anything but pleasure, for as she read 
where he was in the habit of reading when the; a cloud fell heavily on her forehead, and the 
shadows crept round to that side of the house. $ * beautiful brows contracted. She stopped in the 
Late in the day I went out for a walk, and, ; ’ middle of the footpath and seemed to read the 
mounting the hill back of the house, wandered $ letter over a second time. During all this time 
along its upper ridge, where a thick growth of she was so near to me, that I could distia- 
hemlocks and forest trees shut out a glorious : : guish the heavy sigh with which she folded the 
landscape on either hand; for this hill formed a paper. 
spur of the mountains which partially separated : After this, she stood a moment gazing upon 
two broad valleys. That on the east I have’ the landscape at her feet. She seemed to fed 
already described: but the other, and broader § ; the beauties this glorious point of view pre 
space of country, could only be commanded } 3 sented, and her face cleared up. That moment 
from one or two prominent points on the ridge. 3 SI spoke to her. She gave a little start, hid the 
A large rock fringed with ferns and mountain 3 letter away somewhere in the folds of her dress, 
pinks marked one of these spois. A footpath ; and sat down upon the rock. That woman, | 
led to it through the trees, and, as the rock 3 do think, never took a position which did not 
crowned a declivity of several hundred feet, it at once settle into lines of grace. Just then the 
ended there. scarlet folds of her shawl fell in rich contrast 
I sat down upon the rock weary from my long } S with the green mosses of the rock and cod 
walk, and gazed dreamily upon the broad plain $ : foliage of the trees, and I could not help ob 
at my feet. It was in a state of beautiful cul- ; serving that, even for my sake, she conde 
tivation; a large county town lay under the $ scended to be artistic. 
shelter of the near mountains, over which as $ «Ah, Miss Hyde, I am glad to find you here, 
cloud of smoke floated from the numerous iron ? these woods were getting lonesome,” she said, 
foundries that were in full blast in the environs. ; pleasantly. 
The breaks and gossamer floating of this cloud ; “But it is not lonesome here,” I replied; “this 
interested me, not the less because its source $ moment. I was thinking what a cheerful ides of 
was in the useful development of the resources $ life the whole scene yonder presented.” 
of a great commonwealth. I loved to think that ; “Yes,” she answered, looking toward the 
with every wreath of that graceful vapor came } distant city; ‘‘after all, civilization has its fine 
assurance of bread for the working man and 3 points, even in a picture. I do not wonder yu 
profits to the capitalist: for to me such thoughts ; love this spot, if it were only from its contrasts. 
give dignity to the beautiful. I am not one of 3 A moment back I was almost chilled by te 
those who would object to having the waters of} lonely murmur of the pines and the dull sweep 
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of waters answering them; surely there is some , glance of her almond-shaped eyes that I did 
river near, Miss Hyde.” 3 not like; a sinister questioning that aroused all 
«Yes, at the foot of this descent.” ; original distrust that her simple manner had, 


«Oh! true, I can see gleams of water through 3 for a time, laid to rest. 
the gloom. How steep the hill is!” $ ‘Indeed! What, no lovers? and she, so beau- 

«Yes, almost a precipice,” I answered. ‘One : tiful, such a peculiar style! I thought young 
would not like to attempt a descent.” $ Bosworth was something more than a neighborly 

“Indeed, I — rather like es pags cavalier; a fine young fellow, Miss Hyde, and 
a mania for suicide now, it wou e like a3 something of a catch, isn’t he?” 
romance. A single false step, and you could} ‘I don’t know exactly what you mean by a 
hardly hear we “ a cry for — if the : good catch, madam,” I replied, more and more 
actor were COW: enough to give it. e waters ; repulsed. 
are very black and sullen down yonder.” : “Oh! I see; not worldly enough for board- 

I turned away from them with a shudder; : ing-school vulgarisms; but I, who am naughty 
this idea of death and crime which she had S enough to remember them now and then, will 
advanced chilled me. The waters did, indeed, } explain that there is nothing very terrible in a 
look black as we saw them weltering on through sé good catch.’ It only means a handsome, 
the piny gloom. , , id $ fashionable, and rich man, whom every mar- 

“Do you know,” she said, calling blandly : riageable young lady is dying for and only one 
upon me, “I found a pretty bird s-nest under S can get.” 

a tuft of fern leaves up yonder, with four lovely : «Then our young neighbor will not answer 
speckled eggs? My red shawl frightened the $ to the character, for he is neither fashionable 
poor birds, and they made a terrible fluttering; {nor more than comfortably rich; nor has he 
80, in pity to the little creatures, I came away § any number of young ladies dying for him.” 
only half satisfied.” “Only one, perhaps?” 

“Oh! you have found my nest!” I exclaimed,} The same ‘sidslong glance, the same crafty 
thanking her kindness from the depths of my * undercurrent in her questioning 
Pw find om little ce have built ot “If you mean Jessie, Mrs. Dennison, I am 

spot for three years; are say some of; very sure she has no such feelings as you sus- 
the birds hatched under those broken leaves are ; pect toward any one.” 
singing to us now. Nobody ever molests them § “Oh! I dare say not; one always likes to 
here.” ‘ talk nonsense about such things, but it amounts 
“Indeed I did them no harm; only took one; to nothing. Of course, people are always ex- 
little peep at the eggs and ran away; 80 don’t : pecting hosts of lovers when an heiress*is in 
po terrified; the birds did not seem half so : question, and Miss Lee has the reputation of 
much frightened.” ° immense expectations.” 

I smiled and dropped the subject. The truth; Yes,” I answered, artfully, I am afraid, 
is, I really am silly about the birds, and always : “Jessie will be very rich, indeed. Along that 
= their hiding-places secret, if I can, even $ valley she will own land enough for a small 
— cr who does not understand their $ principality, if such things were recognized in 

inty habits as'I do. $this country, and many a smoke wreath that 

Mrs. Dennison busied herself looking about ; you see curling up from the city yonder, comes 
on the landscape. : from the dwellings that will yet be hers.” 

“Tell me,” she said, ‘whereabouts is that ¢ Mrs. Dennison’s eyes kindled. ‘Show me,” 
i ope which we stopped at this 3 she said, eagerly, and shading her eyes with one 

© assure you, Miss Hyde, it is hand, “where does the land lie—this princi- 
the ‘most Picturesque bit that I ever saw out of : pality of which Jessie will be mistress?” 
i sp this river must be the stream on: ‘Yonder to the left, around and far beyond 
ich it stands.” $ that hill.” 
on I answered; “but the mill is not} ‘The hill with so many grassy slopes, and 
~ from here.” 3 crested with groves? That hill, and the lands 
= ehada delightful five minutes examining } around it, will it surely be Jessie Lee’s in- 
. she resumed, “that is, my good host, Mr. ; heritance?” 
ann and myself. As for our sweet Jessie $ “Every foot of land, every smoke that curls 
her cavalier-lover, must I say——” 3 from several blocks of houses in the centre of 
a. Lee has no lovers,” I answered, S the city.” 
Y, for there was something in the side- §» ‘And does Mr. Lee have all this income?” 
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«*Every cent.” ?me if I seem rude, but if there is anything of 

Her eyes sparkled. Fresh roses bloomed out } excitement in my manner, it is because | aq 
on her cheeks. She threw out her arm, and} not used to canvassing the feelings of ny 
waved it inward as if gathering the property ; Siena: even with those nearest and deares, 
in one sweeping embrace. : ‘to me.’ 

‘Ah! what a world of enjoyment you or 1} ‘And me you consider a stranger,” she said, 
could get out of all that if it were ours!” she ; deprecatingly. 
said, with unaccountable exultation in her} ‘Almost,’’ I replied, with blunt truth. 
voiée. ‘‘No wonder he lives like a prince.” ‘And one whom you cannot like.” 

I answered her with constraint. This enthu- } I bit my lips to keep back the words tha 
siasm disturbed me. ; pressed against them. 

“TI am not sure, madam, that either you orI{ ‘At my age, Mrs. Dennison, new feelings 
would be happier for possessing so much care spring up slowly in the heart.” 
as this wealth would bring; for my part, that; She made another desperate attempt at my 
which I enjoy without responsibility, is enough.” } weak side. 

Her beautiful mouth curled with a sneer, the} «At your age? My dear Miss Hyde, am Ito 
first I ever saw on those lips. | tedign what it is by that smooth cheek, or by 

‘‘Ah! it requires taste and habits of power} your words?” 
to prepare one for these things; some people; ‘I am afraid it is best to be judged of by the 
are born with them. Some people are born} slow growth of feelings such as we speak of,” 
for them, and others a } I replied, gravely. 

‘*Well,” I said, smiling with satisfaction that ' : She looked down sadly, and tears came trem- 
she had at last broken loose from her system of} bling into her eyes. I really think she felt it 
crafty adulation. } Her habits of fascination were such that she 

‘‘And others,” she said, adroitly, ‘‘are so } was doubtless wounded that they could fail 
gentle and unselfish, that they live in the happi- ; even with so unimportant a person as I was. 
ness of their friends. It would be a pity to; ‘You are unkind, I would say unjust; only 
eumber such with all the anxieties of wealth; : that feeling is seldom a matter of choice. But 
one would as soon think of weighing the angels ; I, who was prepared to love you by dear Jessie's 
down with gold.” ; praises, who did like you so much at the first 

I declare, the quickness of that woman} sight, it does seem a little cruel that you should 
frightened me. The sneer left her lips in a} meet all this with repulsion.” 
glow of smiles before it was formed. Her eyes Her tears made me uncomfortable; one had 
were bent on my face innocent as a child's. ; dropped to her cheek, and hung on its roses 
She sat down by me, folding the scarlet shawl } like a dew-drop. A man, I think, would have 
lightly around her. ’ yielded to her then and there, but a quiet old 

‘‘Now that we are talking of rich people,” : maid is not generally so impressible. But ber 
she said, with an air of the most natural con- } } grief touched me, and, feeling that there had 
fidence, ‘do tell me about this Mr. Lawrence. ' } been something of rudeness in my speech, | 
Is he very much in love with our Jessie or} ‘ strove to soften it. 
not?” : ‘Not repulsion, Mrs. Dennison, but we old 

“I never heard or thought that he was in: maids are a little on the reserve always. Do 
love with her, Mrs. Dennison.” not think me unkind because I do not care to 

“Nor she with him?” talk much of those who trust and shelter me.” 

The question stung me. It gave form toa; She laid her hands on mine and smiled 
painful thought that had been growing in my } : SW eetly through her tears. 
heart, and I felt myself blushing hotly under: ‘You are right, It was all rash childishnest, 
her glance. not curiosity; how could it be when dear Tessie 

‘Mrs. Dennison, are such questions honor-} tells me everything with her own sweet lips!” 
able?” I longed to draw my- hand from under hers 

Not if you cannot answer them without } but conquered the impulse, and seemed to liste 
blushes. I beg pardon.” with patience at least. 

**Are they delicate?” I urged, angrily. “But we will drop our sweet Jessie,’ 

“Not if they touch her friends so keenly. $ said, “and talk of some one else; Mr. la 
Again I beg pardon.” rence, for instance. Are you sure that he # 

“Mrs. Dennison,” I said, conquering the} without property?” 
anger that burned in me like a fire, “‘excuse’ ‘Indeed I cannot tell. He lives in anothet 
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state, and may be rich or poor, for aught we; rather gravely, I thought; but Mrs. Dennison, 
know of a certainty; all that I can say is, that 3 who was chatting merrily with Lawrence, called 
he has never been represented as being wealthy ; him to her side, and after that he seemed to for- 
s . 
to us.” } get everything but her. 
“That is a pity,” she said, thoughtfully, “a} Being left to myself, I was crossing the room 
great pity; an heiress stands no chance with } to go out, when Jessie beckoned me to the sofa, 
‘ Saas 
such men.” ’ where she was sitting. 
I started, feeling as if it were myself she} ‘‘Ah! Miss Hyde,” she said, earnestly, ‘‘try 
was speaking of. 3 and persuade Mr. Bosworth to give up his wild 
“And why, pray?” was my sharp response. 3 plan of going away.” 
“Ah! these splendid men, proud and poor, ; ‘‘And have you really formed such an idea?” 
how can you expect them to face the world as} I asked. 
fortune-hunters? After all, wealth has its ; “Yes,” he said, striving to smile, ‘‘one can- 
drawback. I often ~ “— with ge for; not loiter forever in these pleasant country 
the most sensitive and the most noble keep? places. I have been a dreamer too long.” 
aloof. I can imagine a man like this Lawrence; ‘But not yet,” I pleaded, answering the ap- 
now wearying his — -— i turning it to ; peal in Jessie’s eyes; ‘you will not go in this 
iron if it brought him to the feet of an heiress. } unfriendly way.” 
Such men like to grant, not take.” ’ “Unfriendly?” he repeated, glancing at Jes- 
“Tsn’t that a sort of proud selfishness?” I$ sie. ‘No, I shall never do that; never feel 
asked, struck by the force and truth of her; unfriendly toward any of you, Miss Hyde.” 
worldly knowledge. ; ‘But we cannot spare you, and I am quite 
“Selfishness? Of course it is. What else} sure Mrs. Dennison will be heart-broken if. % 
do we find in the noblest nature? But you are } I hesitated, conscious of the impropriety con- 
looking serious, and I have watched that cloud ; tained in these impulsive words. 
f smoke till it i ‘i : “Oh! Mrs. is i r i 
0 9 e ti a gaan ne ome ; Oh ony Dennison will mate be quite 
e arose while speaking, and wa ed away, ; heart-broken at anything, I fancy, he replied, 
passing through the trees like some gorgeous; with a faint smile; ‘but if you really desire it, 
~ nang _ beneath a Oa v1 will not break up the arrangements of our 
watched her with a strange feeling of ex-3 guests. A few weeks more or less need make 
citement. What would her object prove in cross- } little difference in a life time.” 
questioning me as she did? Was it mere vulgar; Jessie brightened at this, and looked so grate- 
curiosity, or some deep-seated purpose? Why $ fully on her rejected lover, that he smiled, but 
- aot: about Jessie’s expectations? In ; very mournfully, as if reproaching her for being 
short, had the woman come to us bent on mis- } so kindly and yet so firm. 
chief of some kind, or was I a suspicious wretch s Early in the evening, Mrs. Lee’s little maid, 
re to _ evil in everything? Lottie, came into the parlor, and, after casting 
at evening Messrs. Lawrence and Bosworth ; her bright eyes in every corner of the room, 
came, according to some previous engagement. } went up to her master and whispered something. 
I was a little surprised at this, but after awhile ; Mr. Lee arose and went out. I beckoned Lottie, 
saw that a generous and noble motive lay at the } and asked if her mistress was worse? 
bottom of it all. Jessie had besought Bosworth } ‘“‘No, Miss Hyde, I can’t say that she is, or 
to remain her friend; he had promised, and } that she isn’t; because she hasn’t said a word 
thus generously kept an engagement made be-} about it. But she isn’t asleep, and it seems 
fore his proposal, and when it must have been: lonesome up there, within hearing of all the 
a painful sacrifice. Nothing could be more fun, and not know what it is about. For how 
delicate and lovely than Jessie’s manner of re- } Mrs. Bab—how that lady’s voice rings through 
ceiving him. She neither colored nor looked ; the tower when she laughs.” 
down, but came toward him with a deprecating :. “Fe,” said I, ‘‘she has a clear, sweet voice.” 
stoop of the whole person, while there was a Lottie gave an almost imperceptible toss of 
oa of sadness in her eyes that more than ; the head. 
gged pardon for the wound she had given.: ‘‘Besides,” she said, drawing me aside, and 
Bosw orth was grave, but very gentle in his re-} speaking in a low voice, ‘‘mistress can look 
ception of this kindness. He moved toward a; right into the window where those people stand ; 
far end of the room, and they sat down to-} I don’t know as she did, but I can.” 
big talking earnestly to each other. ‘‘Well, could you discover more than we, who 
t. Lee was in the room and watched them : are in the room, Lottie?” 
Vou. XXXIX.—16 
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The toss of her head was definite now, but y ally edged herself out of the room, and her las 
she made no other reply, except to whisper, } speech was delivered on the platform of the te. 
“«Mrs. Babylon is coming this way, and I’m off.” ; race. Mrs. Lee’s window was up, and I say 

“Stop,” I said; “did Mrs. Lee send for—for her husband enter the room with what seemej 
any of us?” ; ,to me a reluctant step. He sat down, anj 

“Send? No; but she expected, and being opened a book, as if to read aloud. This hag 
all alone evenings is weet she isn’t used to.’ ‘ $ been his usual custom, but the last few even. 

T'll go up at once.’ ‘ings had been spent in the drawing-room, | 

“There ne always flying off! It isn’t you } would have taken his place, but she rejected my 
she wants.’ 3 offer with one of those deep sighs that excite s 

‘“‘How do you know that, if she asked for no : much pity when they come from an invalid. 
one in particular?” : “You talk against fibs, Miss Hyde; now what 

“How do I know? Well, that’s good! As if}do you think of that? She never would a sent 
I didn’t know the difference between her want- : for him—died first, like a lamb starving in the 
ing you and him! When she wants you, it’s all } cold. Hist! there comes Mrs Babylon and her 
quiet and don’t care much about it in her looks. : \ private beau.” 

When he ought to be there, and isn’t, something } ; True enough, Mrs. Dennison and Lawrence 
comes into her eyes that makes your heart ache. $ : ‘had passed through one of the drawing-room 
I never saw it till lately; but that look is grow- 3 ’ windows, and were slowly coming down the ter- 
ing on her, and would more, if it wasn’t for } ; race platform, which, as I have said, ran around 
me.” : one end and the back of the house. It afforded 

““Why, how can you prevent it, Lottie?” $a fine promenade, and they were enjoying the 

‘Well, in a good many ways, Miss Hyde. } ‘ moonlight that fell upon it. My attention was 
One of ’em is by nice little lies that hurt no- : ’ occupied by them a moment, during which 
body, but do her lots of good. I know just $ ’ Lottie disappeared. The railing of this plat- 
how he makes bouquets, and when they don’ ts form was lined with a rich shrubbery of hot. 
come at the right time, I run down and make } : s house plants, lemon trees, tall roses, and such 
up a bunch of flowers myself. I stole some} creeping vines as bear most choice blossoms, 
pink and blue ribbons from his room to tie ’em These cast heavy shadows, and I fancy that the 
with. Oh! it’s worth while to see her eyes j girl disappeared among them, listening, per- 
sparkle when I bring them in. Then I’ve} } haps, being considered as one of the accomplish- 
studied his way of sending compliments and $ \ ments which she devoted to the benefit of her 
messages. Don’t aig to be a genius like § : mistress. 
you that write poetry.” When I went back to the drawing-room, 

“Lottie!” ; Jessie was at the piano, and Bosworth sat near, 

‘Oh! don’t be frightened. I shan’t bring you } : watching her sadly as she played. She did not 
to disgrace about it. Made up my mind to that { attempt to sing, and he offered no request of 
from the first. You needn’t get mad and blush } } the kind. Altogether it was a gloomy evening. 
so; I ain’t a genius, but I can make up stories } ; * Really I think this idea of turning love into 
in my head; and why not tell ’em to her? Why ; friendship is an absurd way of settling things. 
not, I say, when they please her? You should} Throwing ashes on hot embers only keeps the 
hear the elegant messages I bring from Mr. fire in more certain glow. Jessie was young, 
Lee, at least four times a day. When she gets } ; and had no idea of prudence in such matters. 
a nice little dish for dinner, it gives her ap- iI did not quite understand the undercurrent of 
petite to think he ordered it; but the cook ‘her nature; but, in my heart, thought it best 
knows.” that Bosworth should leave the neighborhood. 
msBut, Lottie, this is wrong.” 3 The next morning I saw Lottie coming out of 

“Wrong! Well, I like that, Miss Hyde.” ; Mrs. Dennison’s room, looking demure 38 & 

“Tt isn’t the truth, Lottie.” $ house cat. 

“The truth! Who said it was? As if I ; “I’ve taught ’em how to do another braid,” 
didn’t know it was lying, and glory in it!” : she said, innocently. ‘If they tangle it, you 

I could hardly keep my countenance. As } know, I ain’t to blame.” 
for arguing a moral question with Lottie, the } : After our conversation on the ridge, Mr 
thought was too ridiculous. She had her own } N ‘ Dennison made the best of her advantages, #04 
ideas, and kept to them without the slightest } after ingratiating herself into the room of our 
regard to those of other people. invalid, managed to pass a good deal of her 

While we had been talking, Lottie had gradu- { $time there. I think Mrs. Lee unconsciously 
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exercised a little selfishness in this; for it hap- ; The flood of crimson that rushed over Jessie's 
so naturally that I never should have } face, when I told her this, made my heart beat 
observed it but for Lottie—that Mr. Lee visited heavily. She arose and went down, avoiding 
his wife more frequently when his guest was : my anxious glance as she passed me. The doors 
there than at any other time. Indeed, it was} were all open, but I heard no voices in the 
not many days before the invalid ceased almost drawing-room; they must have been talking 
entirely to see him alone. ; very low, and what did that portend between 
After my attention was drawn to this by one two persons perfectly alone? So anxious had 
of Lottie’s curt sayings, I noticed another thing : I become that it seemed to me as if some harm 
that troubled me more than Mrs. Dennison’s } were intended our Jessie among these strange 
visits. A mulatto girl was constantly following people. She had never seemed really happy 
her mistress to the room, asking for orders, or , since they came among us. Indeed, there had 
reminding Mrs. Dennison of something that she } been little of comfort for any one. 
had been desired to remember. She made one : What passed between Jessie and Lawrence I 
or two efforts to fix herself in Lottie’s apart- {learned afterward. But only so far as a young 
ment, but that singular female rebuffed the first ; girl can force herself to speak of things pertain- 
attempt, by standing square in the door and} ing to her affections. One thing is certain: 
asking Point blank if there was anything in that ; when she came up stairs, after his departure, a 
room which Cora wanted. The girl answered, : look of uncertain joy pervaded her face, and she 
“No,” and went away rather crestfallen. ’ breathed quickly. I asked no questions, and 
It is very difficult to repress the aggressions } was not surprised that she said nothing; but 
of a guest under your own roof, especially one : from that day her manner became more elastic: 
who invariably disarms you with rare Can and, from ‘deal words that escaped, I am confi- 
and apologies for anything that threatened to 3 dent that, up to this time, she had fancied Law- 
offend. It was not for me to regulate the : rence engaged to Mrs. Dennison; or, at the least, 
pe a in Mr. Lee’s house; and so adroitly j neady at any moment to assume that position. 
were they managed, that no power could have } Indeed the widow had told her as much. 
reached them. To my surprise, Lottie, all of a} The next day Jessie was invited to join Mr. 
sudden, not only seemed to lose her animosity : Lee and his guest in their ride; but she refused 
to the widow, but hung about her with assiduity $ it coldly, nay, almost haughtily. Her father, 
almost equal to that bestowed on her mistress. $ for the first time in his life, seemed really angry 
But one thing was remarkable: none of her ’with her. He said nothin , however, but rode 
bright sayings, or exhibitions of sharp, good : forth with a flush on his brow. Again Mr. 
sense were manifested in Mrs. Dennison’s pre- ; Lawrence called, or would have called, but that 
_ With her she was dull and quiet; nay, phe saw Jessie wandering off toward the pine 
most stolid. I have heard her ask questions } woods, and followed her. I saw them sitting a 
With the most innocent air which a child of three ‘long time on a garden chair stationed on the 
aa vs could mae answered. It was sur- skirts of the grove, but said nothing to any one, 
ising how anything so near a witch in her 3 not even to herself ‘when she came down the 
real nature could tame herself into that lump of { hill, alone, with a light in her eyes that I had 
stupidity. She was a great deal in Mrs. Denni- ; never seen there before. 
son's room; and once I saw them seated together ; I think Lawrence must have made five or six 
on the hillside, talking earnestly. Still, for {of these morning visits before they were sus- 
several days, nothing happened worthy of re- pected by any one in the house. Cora was usu- 
membrance. Mr. Lee and the widow rode out § ally busy in her mistress’ room all the forenoon, 
ra or twice without Jessie, who, feeling a little 3 and Lottie usually took the occasion of Mrs. 
a for her mother’s sake, decided to remain at } Dennison’s absence to sit with loving watehful- 
ome and sit with the gentle invalid. Ido not }ness by our invalid, only too happy if a low 
know that she observed it, but there certainly {word or patient smile rewarded her devotion. 
Was very little entreaty used to induce her to ; But it came out at last. " 
join them. Indeed, upon the third morning} One day I went suddenly upon the terrace 
nothing was said on the subject; Jessie was not } platform, and found Cora standing close by one 
bis tees J P & y 
"a ge of the drawing-room windows, with ‘her shoul- 
rida @ day, just after Mr. Lee and his guest had $ der against the framework. The blind swing- 
- - from the door, Mr. Lawrence called. } ing open concealed her from any person within; 
aa seen them from the distance, he said, 3and the position she maintained, while sorting 
came to inquire after Miss Lee’s health. } the shades from some skeins of worsted that she 
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254 THE BROKEN LIFE. 
held, was that of careless rest. She changed; of the most profound innocence. “Why, yo. 
her position, and sauntered away on seeing me; } thing; only we have but just time to dress fo 
but it was with a heavy, careless manner, as if } dinner, and here you stand as if the whole wor 
she had been unwarrantably disturbed. I looked } could wait.” 
into the sitting-room in passing, and, asI had} I could see that her frame was trembling fron 
expected, Lawrence and Jessie were sitting on ; head to foot. The color would not come back 
a sofa close to that window. Mrs. Dennison 3 to her face. With all her powers she was bu} 
was in splendid spirits when she came back from} woman, and a jealous woman at the best, 
her ride that day. There was something triumph- ; From that moment I felt very sure that Cory 
ant in her step which put you in mind of some ; had performed her mission promptly. Jessie 
handsome Amazon returning from battle. She} could not understand it, but stood looking a 
leaned heavily on Mr. Lee, as he lifted her { her guest in blank amazement. 
from the saddle; nay, I am certain that she$ ‘You have ridden too far,” she said, colily, 
rested against him half a moment longer than } ‘and the fatigue has shaken your nerves, | 
was necessary. Jessie was standing near me,;fear. Shall I send for a glass of wine? for it 
but noticed none of these things. Noble girl, § will be sometime before dinner.” 
she was never on the look out for evil. Her} ‘Wine? no; but—but I will take a glassof 
own upright mind tinted everything with its * water, if you please, Miss Hyde.” 
own purevhues. Jessie seemed anxious to get away, for she 
Mr. Lee stayed a long time, giving orders : started before I could anticipate her to order 
about the horses. When he came up the steps, ; the water, and I was left alone with Mrs. Den- 
I had an opportunity of observing him closely. : nison. Her self-command was giving way again. 
He was pale, and looked strange. I cannot} She sat down, and, covering her face with both 
describe what I wish you to understand, but all: hands, shook from head to foot; but she did 
the influences that had so long dwelt around ; not weep. Something too hard and fiery for 
that man seemed swept away. The very dignity 3 tears possessed her. 
of his tread was gone. What had occasioned} ‘Yes,” she said at last, ‘Miss Lee is right! 
this? I know now, and never doubted then, § These long rides do shake one’s nerves ter- 
that the woman sweeping through our hall, at $ ribly!” 
the moment, had produced this transformation ; ; Directly Jessie came back with a glass of 
and yet no words had passed between them that} water. With her usual delicacy, she would not 


his own daughter might not have heard without ? entrust the duty to a servant, who might wit- 


reproof. ‘ ness her friend’s discomposure and comment 
Mrs. Dennison gave us a triumphant glance, $ upon it. 
as she passed the balcony where we were stand-} Mrs. Dennison held the water a moment, re 
ing, and proclaimed that she had never enjoyed ; garding Jessie with gleaming eyes, as if she 
a ride so much. It was a heavenly day, and {longed to dash the contents in her face; but 
the landscape transcendant. ¢ the insane fit went off. She drank off the water 
Jessie smiled softly, and turned a bright $ eagerly, and arose to leave the balcony. 
glance on my face, which said, more plainly} ‘I am not usually nervous, but this ride has 
than Mrs. Dennison’s words, ‘I, too, have had $ completely upset me.” 
a heavenly day, which will go with my dreams : With these words she left the balcony and 
into many another day, making an Eden of} went back to her room. 
them all.” “She is very ill, I am sure, aunt Mattie,” 
In a few moments Mrs. Dennison came out of } said Jessie, full of gentle sympathy; “pray £° 
her chamber, still in her riding-habit. She was $ and see if nothing more can be done?” 
pale as death, her eyes gleamed, and her lips } I went to Mrs. Dennison’s chamber and 
quivered. She dashed into the balcony, and; knocked; no one came or spoke. But the door 
laid her hand on Jessie’s shoulder so rudely, } had stood upon the latch, and the vibration of 
that the young girl drew back with an impulse : my hand unclosed it. Mrs. Dennison was stand- 
of surprise. ; ing in the middle of the room, white with ragt, 
‘What is the matter, Mrs. Dennison?” $ and with specks of foam on her lips. She was 
Mrs. Dennison looked at her a moment, sub- ‘ tearing open her habit with a violence tet 
dued the quivering of her lips with a great made the buttons start. \ The face with whieh 
effort, and broke inte a laugh so hoarse and ; she met my intrusion was that of a beautiful 
constrained, that Jessie shrunk back. S fiend. I closed the door and went back 
“What is the matter?” she said, with a look * pulsed. But without giving me time to oro® 
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the hall, she came to the door, opened it wide, ; She said this with a twinkle of the eye that 
gnd called me in with a laugh. ’ provoked me! How on earth had that creature 
«“Ceme back one moment,” she said, ‘and; got hold of my secret weakness? 
tell me which of these two dresses is most be- “Tt isn’t at all likely that you'll want paper 
coming. That which I had intended for dinner, ; for that purpose, Miss Lottie.” 
Cora has been altering, and is spoiled entirely. ; ‘Miss Lottie—Miss! Well now, I have always 
I confess, Miss Hyde, that my temper is not} said that if there was a genuine lady and no 
good enough to stand a pet-dress in ruins. The ; nonsense in this house, it was you, ma’am. Even 
fact is, I have frightened poor Cora half to: my mistress hasn’t got up to that mark—Miss 
death.” ’ Lottie! Wouldn’t that look beautiful on a 
Quick as lightning, while her mistress spoke, ; yellow note like this? Miss Lottie——” 
Cora laid some dresses on the bed, apologizing, 3 She plumed herself like a bird in the ecstasy 
in a low voice, for the mischief she had done. 3 of my random speech, and both her hands and 
If I had possessed no clue to the scene, it would 3 her heart opened at once. 
have deceived me completely; but I compre-$ ‘Now I'll tell you all about it! There’s no 
hended it too well, and absolutely felt myself } secret, and if there is, I didn’t promise not to 
growing faint with disgust. 3 tell; that is, down in my heart. Cora came to 
“I am no judge in these matters,” I said, ’ me just now, and says she, ‘Lottie, you know 
without any pretence at cordiality; ‘“‘nor would : all the men about the premises, I suppose?’ 
my opinion be of the least consequence if I$ ‘Well, pretty much,’ says I. 
were. Your dresses always prove becoming,: ‘‘‘I thought so,’ she said. ‘Now here is a 
Mrs. Dennison.” ‘little note that my mistress wants to have sent 
“The first compliment I ever received from }-right off. If you can coax one of the men to 
you,” she answered, impressively; ‘‘I shall re- {take a horse from the stable and just gallop 
member it with gratitude.” sover to Mr. Bosworth’s with it, and bring an 
I went quietly out of the room, tired of the $ answer back, she’ll give you that dress you took 
scene. A little while after this, Lottie came to : such a fancy to.’ 
me with one of her keen smiles, and, opening “¢<¢Well,’ says T, ‘hand over the note; I'll get 
her hands, which were folded palm to paita,$it done.’ She had been holding the note seal 
gave me one glimpse of a little note, primrose- 3 up all the. time, and says she, ‘Lottie’—not 
tinted, and sealed with a drop of green wax, in : Miss Lottie, mind—but, ‘Lottie, can you read 
Which an antique head was stamped. 
“What is it? whom is it for?” I inquired, «©¢Can you?’ says I. 
thinking that it must be intended for Jessie. “«*No,’ says she, ‘colored people seldom do.’ 
“You'll see to-night, or to-morrow morning,” *¢ «Well, then I don’t.’ 
the answered. ‘Mrs. Babylon writes on hand- ‘¢¢ Well, this note is for a lady that is staying 
SUN Gas: what tiee > doesn] Danke, aden eae hepianiee”, 
pretty things, she can’t be beat easy. Don’t ; “+All right,’ says I. ‘If you hadn’t told this, 
quite come up to Mrs. Lee: who can?—but put- 3 it would be Greek and Latin to me.’ 
ting her aside, I don’t know Mrs. Babylon’s; ‘‘She handed over the note and told me to 
match.” S put it in my bosom for fear of its being seen. 
“And is that Mrs. Dennison’s note?” : So I did; and came here, but not till I had seen 
“Ask me no questions, and I’ll tell you no 3 Mr. Lawrence’s name on the outside. Now, 
lies.” ’ Miss Hyde, just tell me what to do.” 
“But how came it in your possession ?”’ ’ «There is one thing you must not do, Lottie, 
She eyed me a moment sideways, then broke ; and that is, tempt any of the men from their 
forth as if some grand thought had just seized ; duty.” 
upon her. ; “But then that dress! Light green foulard, 
“Now, I'll make a bargain with you, Miss § with bunches of roses—sweet roses!” 
Hyde. If you'll just persuade my mistress, or ; ‘““Wait a moment, Lottie; we must not do 
Miss Jessie, to buy me half a dozen sheets of that 3 anything without Mr. Lee’s sanction; that will 
straw-colored paper, I’ll tell you all about it.” 3 never do.” : 
“But what can you want of primrose paper, : I went up to Mr. Lee, who was sitting in the 
Lottie, you that never write letters?” : window recess, apparently reading, and asked 
“No; but I may take to writing poetry; who: if he could spare a horse and man long enough 
knows?” $ to ride over to Mr. Bosworth’s? 


> 
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‘‘Who wishes to send?” he inquired, indiffer- 
ently. 

‘‘Mrs. Dennison,” I answered, not unwill- ’ 
ingly. 

He held the paper a little tighter in his hand, $ 
repeating, 

‘*Mrs. Dennison! 
she there?” 

There was an effort at indifference in his 
voi¢e, but it did not conceal that he was 
touched. 

I did not feel at liberty to answer his ques- 
tion, and so said nothing. 

After a moment’s silence, he said, 

“Certainly, Miss Hyde. Our guests always 
command here.” 

‘I went back to Lottie, and told her to carry 
Mr. Lee’s orders to the stable, and, if she wished 
it, claim her reward. She seized my hand in an 
cestasy of delight. 


“Qh! Miss Hyde, I never will talk abst 
poetry again, never, so long as I live; but I'll $ 


tell everybody that’ you don’t know a thing 

about it, no more’ than I do; and I believe it.” 
With this outburst she went away. Directly 

after, I saw one of the grooms riding down the 


road. Two hours after, he came back, and gave 3 


What correspondent has : 
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ULL’S SONG. 
$ Lottie, who was waiting near the pine Woods, 
; with great appearance of secrecy, a note, with 
$ which she went at once to Mrs. Dennison, ej. 
: 3 dently resolved to keep up appearances, and 
: leave her employers in the belief that the whol 
; thing had been managed privately. 

; I had thrown the subject of the note quite of 
3 my thoughts, when the groom, who had been tp 
$ Mr. Bosworth’s, came to me in the garden with 
: distressing news. Poor young Bosworth was 
3 ill—so ill; that:he had not been out of his roon 
3 for some days; and his mother desired very 
¢ much that Ishould come over and see him. He 
had spoken of ‘it several times, and, now that 
he was growing worse, she could refuse hin 
nothing. It was asking a great deal, but would 
I come at the earliest time possible? 

This was indeed sad news. I liked the young 

man. He was honorable, generous, and in all 
respects a person to fix one’s affections upon— 
that is, such affections as a lady just dropping 
the garments of her youth may bestow on the 
$ man who looks upon her as a sort of relative. 
‘ Of course I would go to see Bosworth in his 
’ sickness. ‘‘God bless and help the young man,” 
3 I whispered; ‘‘if she could only think of himas 
I do!” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY M. L. 


-Let birds,of a bright and glorious wing 

"Mid the shady groves and wild flowers sing, 

But mine be the rock where the breakers roar, 

And the wild waves roll to the trembling shore; 
* For there, oh! there is the place for me, 

To pour my song by the raging sea, 


‘When the sun has set ‘neath a cloud of snow, 
And the billows dance by the gallant prow; 
When his shining curls, as the sea-boy sleeps, 
From his sun-burnt brow the light breeze sweeps: 
Oh! there, oh! there is the place for me, 

To sing my song by the raging sea. 


THE ANGELS AN 


BY MRS. SARAH 8. 


Whew our first parents dwelt in peace, 
In Eden’s blooming bowers, 

No cruel thorns with poisonous sting 
Were hidden ’mong the flowers. 


But when, in sorrow, shame, and sin, 
The pair were driven forth, 


ULL’S SONG. 
TRISTEDT. 


O’er the drowning wretch, o’er the found’ring bark 
When the black waves mount to a sky as dark, 
Td soar with a light and fearless wing, 

And echo their yain shrieks back again; 

For there, oh! there is the place 
To wail with the mariner out at sea. 


for me, 


Let birds of a bright and glossy plume 

Build their tiny homes where the wild flowers bloom; 
On the slippery crag I’d build my nest, 

Where the white spray flies to my snowy breast, 
And the wild waves rock my cradled young, 
While I sing to the sea an answering song. 
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D THE FLOWERS. 


SOCWELL. 


The Angel of the Curse sowed thorns 
O’er all the stricken earth. 


But, following him, an angel came, 
With gentle, pitying eyes, 

And crowned the thorns most gloriously 
With flowers of Paradise. 





Prrnars there 
are few kinds of 
work which re- 
quire a basket ex- 
pressly arranged 
for their own re- 
ception so much 
as knitting, on ac- 
count of the almost 
fatal injury which 
it sustains when 
needles are drawn 


out and loops are 
dropped. Accord- 
ingly we give a 
pattern for a knit- 
ting basket, which 
has just come out 
in England. The 


large engraving re- 
presents one half, 
being of full size. 
By reversing it, the 
other half can be 
had. It is to be 
worked on fine can- 
vas, as, if a coarse 
one should be un- 
warily taken, the 
basket will exceed 
in size the useful 
purpose for which 
it is intended. The 
outlines of the wav- 
ing or serpentine 
lines of our design 
are in steel beads, 
filled up with clear 
white, those of the 
diamonds of gold 
filled with chalk- 
white. The ground 
of the central open- 
ing isin bright blue 
Berlin wool, as well 
as the small part 
Within the loop at 
each end. The 


KNITTING BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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258 PATTERNS FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. 


ground within the diamonds is in maize-color. ; cealed by a row of beads. After this the hand} 
Both of these are much improved by being $ must be attached, which may be of double wir, 
worked in floss silk. The ground on the exte-} twisted round with a little cotton wool, anj 
rior of the design is shaded crimsons, dark, $ then with ribbon and beads. All this being 
medium, and light. It requires three pieces of : done, a silk cord must be taken, the end fay. 
this form (each twice the size of our large en- 3 ened down close to the handle, and the cori 
graving, which is but half a piece) to make the $ wound round and round, each twist touching, 
basket; the two sides must be worked alike, but $ but not over-wrapping the last, until about a 
the third, which is the bottom of the basket, Sinch and a half of the end of the basket is en- 
only requires to be worked in the stripes of the 3 closed, this being an important point for the 
shaded ground. All three must be stitched on } safety of the needles. 

cardboard of the same shape and size, neatly} In addition to the full-size design for work. 
lined with silk or German velvet, and sewn to- 3 ing, we also give, below, an engraving of the 
gether on the outside, the stitches being con- * basket as made up. 





PATTERNS FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





NETTED CURTAIN. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


KKK XK 
PO Sa Se 
Meceetae 


CX 


Wixvow-curtarns netted after the above pat- 3 length a hundred loops may be cast on and four 
tern look very well over a color. They are very ; rows netted. The fancy row is done by twisting 
suitable also for a French bedstead lined with ; the cotton three times round the fingers in the 
pink, and for a, baby’s Jerceaunetie and its cover- $ same manner as the single one in simple net- 
let, also for the drapery of a toilet-table lined $ ting, and then putting the needle through them 
to match the other articles. Speaking of these in the common way. The next row is done on 
various applications, we must beg our readers :a mesh half an inch wide, which forms what 
not to be alarmed at the amount of work which § may be called the stalk of the pattern, but in 
they appear to involve, since it is so extremely : this the treble loop made in the last row must 
tasy of execution, that great quantities can very ; be taken up as one. After this the former 
soon be completed. The cotton should be coarse 3 fancy row must be repeated, and then four 
and the mesh rather under three-quarters of an § plain rows, which form the whole of the pat- 
inch wide. For a window-curtain of moderate 3 tern. 
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IMITATION STAINED GLASS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—Some fine Swiss muslin, and ; the inside of the glass. Be careful to smooth 
the finest French glaced furniture chintz. Sout all the creases. When dry, arrange the 
From the chintz cut out all the flowers, leaves, ° flowers, etc., in bouquets, or wreaths, as the 
ae., very neatly; lay them aside. Prepare the {fancy may suggest, pasting them upon the 
window by having it thoroughly cleaned. Cut $ muslin. 
the muslin exactly the size of the panes of glass, : By this simple process an excellent imitation 


and with some arrow-root starch, paste it upon ‘ of painted glass may be made. 
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INFANT’S HOOD IN CROCHET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


$1 chain stitch between the shells. Work 15 rom 
in this manner. 

For tue Crown.—Make a chain of 40 stitches, 
on it work 5 shells as in the head-piece, Wor 
4 rows. 5th row, widen 1 shell between th 
first and second, and fourth and fifth shells ¢f 
4th row. Work 9 rows. 10th and 11th rons, 
; narrow by dropping 1 shell at each end of thy 
:row. This completes the crown. Sew the crom 
3 and head-piece together. Where they join, tis 
¢ the colored wool and work four rows of shell, 

making 44 shell stitches around the crown. Th 

last row, work 1 sc stitch between the shells, 
For tHe Borper.—With the colored wool, 
$ work all around the hood in shell stitch as be 
$ fore, observing to work 1 shell in every shel 
3 of head-piece, and 1 shell between every shell. 
$ Work 6 rows, finishing the last row with 1s 
3 stitch between every shell. 

For THe Fritt or Cap.—With the white wol 
make a chain three-eighths of a yard long. (n 
it work 1 row in de stitch, 1 ch between every 
2nd row, 1 de, 1 ch, 1 de, 1 ch into every stitch. 

8rd Row.—Same as 2nd row. 

4th Row.—Same as 38rd row. 

This piece of work will be very full, and must 

$ be laid upon a table and fluted. Sew the frill 
Sin the face of the hood, at the point where the 
: colored wool is joined. 

Marertats.—} oz. white split zephyr; }0z.3 Run the ribbon just above the border al 
colored split zephyr; 2} yards of narrowribbon. } around the hood, tying in a bow on top and a 

For tHe Heav-Piece.—With the white wool : the back. Strings of the ribbon, and the hood 
make a chain three-eighths of a yard in length. {is complete. If preferred, the hood may have 
On it work 27 shells, 4 de stitches to each shell, 3 a quilted lining of silk. 
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SWISS STRIPED CUSHION. 
BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


Many ladies have by them more or less of re- } Cushion, which can be executed with great east 
mainders of Berlin wool, for which they would g and quickness, and yet has a pleasing and we 
be pleased to find a pretty and useful applica-} rich effect. The mode of working the stiteh 
tion. These have accumulated from former ; as follows: Bring out the needle from the back 
finished labors, and must rest as neglected } toward the left-hand, count six threads up¥ 
stores, unless some desirable appropriation can } and insert the needle four threads toward the 
be suggested. It is for this express purpose S right, bringing it out in a line with the - 
that " Zz now introducing the Swiss Striped ; stitch; then return to the line of the first stited, 





insert 
right 
above 
There 
with t 
for re 
stitch, 
preity 
pings 
assum 
stripe 
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of the 
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SIMPLE DESIGN IN BERLIN WOOL-WORK. 
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SWISS STRIPED CUSHION. 


insert the needle four threads from it on the ; work that will not give them any trouble of 
right hand side, and bring it out two threads > thought, cannot do better than commence it, 
above the first stitch, but in the same line. $ even if they purchase the wools expressly for 
There will now be a long cross of the wools, * the purpose, and in this case stripes of three 
with the wool brought out at the left side ready $ colors look remarkably well, separated by 
for repetition. This forms the whole of the { stitched rows either of ‘black or white. If, 
stitch, being repeated to the end of the row, the $ however, one of these three stripes should be 
pretty effect being obtained by the over-wrap-$ black, with two other colors, then the stitched 
pings of the wool, which as the line progresses : rows should be either white or gold-color. 
assumes the form of a plait. Between each} Although we have spoken first of the cushion, 
stripe there is a row of stitching in either white $ yet the Swiss stripe is equally applicable for 
or black wool, which both conceals the threads $ various other articles. Mats of all sorts, the 
of the canvas, and much improves the appear- $ fender-stool, and slippers, being among the 
ance of the work. The colors of the stripes} number. For the last, the precaution should 
should be a little studied, so that their succes- } be used of working one stripe down the center 
sions may be harmonious. As this Swiss stripe : of the slipper, and then repeating the colors of 
is 80 easy of execution, and produces most ; the stripes on éach side, so that each half of 
agreeable results, ladies who wish to undertake ‘ the slipper may correspond. 


SIMPLE DESIGN IN BERLIN WOOL-WORK, 
FOR MATS, SLIPPERS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 


Phe patterns in Berlin wool-work, pro- § pretty articles, which, if great arrangement 
thane sania and pleasing effects, are amongst 3 were necessary, would never be undertaken. 
Indy tant es for the Work-Table which every ; The little design which we have now given is 
Pirin 8 — useful for various purposes, $ one of these, being perfectly easy of execution, 

€ her with perfect ease to make many * and especially pretty when completed. Wools 
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of three different colors are all that are re- {ruby for the sides of the diamonds, a black jy 
quired, worked in the following manner: The ; the crossings, and a white for the ground: » 
lines which form the sides of the diamonds are} a blue may be substituted for the ruby yitj 
in a brilliant green, inclining to a blue; when ; equally good effect. This little design will , 
they appear to cross, the small square becomes } found well-suited for cushions, mats, slipper, 
a very dark green, approaching to a black, the : and many other articles, and it may be works 
ground or under diamonds being white. An-?:on either fine or coarse canvas, according tg 
other pretty arrangement of colors is to take a * the article for which it may be required. 
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SPECTACLE-CASE. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


Tus little article is to be SRESSESESSSeneed. ~~~" S0G5EEEE 
ro 


worked on fine silk canvas with 


rH apie Cee HH 

floss silks in tent-stitch. This rae = Beeeka SemetttH 
a = Ht 

t ity 

an 


will prevent the necessity of Haaee senepere 
filling in the ground, and it Buee_nanm Beene : 
also leaves the design more dis- _onsnsisheluuberbaiuiesiesitiinsasen 


tinct when it is worked. a_ kee aH a=ee===m 
The center cross is in three Hee coos 
colors, the little star in the Hee 

Ho 


middle is four white stitches Saeeeeereee 


with one gray in the center. ~g==guegeas = 
i 


bia ry 
Round it there are eight ~RESRgCRanmaan! 
z 


stitches in rich dark crimson; 

the four straight lines in. the om 
middle of the cross are in lighter cae +t 
crimson; round these four lines : Wt i 
the cross is enlarged by two rid 

rows of bright blue stitches, in ‘ : 

two shades. 

The six little stars around are My Co 
in two shades of crimson. The =i hii a 
remainder of the scroll pattern 
round the cross is in grays, 
shaded with black, the lightest 
parts being worked in white. 

The little pattern which is 
carried round the edge is in 
alternate blue and scarlet, with 
the rows nearest the edge in 
black. 

This will be found, when 
worked, a pretty effective ar- 
rangement of colors. When the 
two sides are completed, they 
must be lined with crimson 
silk, and joined together after- 
ward. 

The stitches are to be hid 
with a row of small beads, 
either white, steel, or gold. 

The case is closed at the bot- 
tom and left open at the top. 





HANDKERCHIEF-CASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











MATERIALS.—{ of a yard sky-blue satin; % of ; beads, sewing them on in diamonds about a half 
a yard white satin; 5 yards of white satin rib-} inch apart. Cut the white satin to correspond 
bon, inch wide; $ of a yard of white Florence 3 with the blue, place it over the white silk inner 
silk; some white paper muslin and cotton wad- : lining; sew the edges neatly together. Quill 
ding; 1 string of seed pearl beads; some per- the ribbon in box plaits, and sew it upon the 
fume. 3 extreme edge on the white or outer side. Fold 

Make a square of the blue satin; line it with 3 the square that the four points may meet in the 
the paper muslin. Cut the Florence silk the : centre. Fasten with two loops of cord over four 
same size, on it lay one thickness of wadding, $ buttons, one button on each point. Let the but- 
Place the perfume between the cotton. Put 3 tons and cord be of blue silk to match the inside 
these together, the wadding next to the paper ; of case. 
muslin, and embroider with the small pearl‘ 
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HOME-MADE HEARTH-RUG: CHENE PATTERN. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tuts rug may be made of new or old pieces 
of carpet. carpet, or tow cloth, the size required, on this 
Cut the carpet in pieces one-eighth of a ; the bits of yarn are to be sewed in the following 
fe Square. Unravel these squares both ways, manner: Take up enough of the yarn to make 
Placing the bits of yarn evenly aside. For the’ the thickness of a finger; sew in the — with 


foundation of the rug, use either a piece of old 
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strong patent thread; double this bunch of yarn s rug covered, observing to sew the tufts close to 
as you would to make a tassel, sew it upon the} each other, so that the foundation may be e- 
foundation. Continue until you have the entire ‘ tirely concealed. 
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FOR CHEMISE BAND. 
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those of the front. The sleeve is shaped at the 
elbow; a loose sleey 


ferred. This jacket is to be made in velvet or 


NEW STYLE ZOUAVE JACKET. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Ws this month give a diagram of a Zouave the back, having seam down the middle, the 
jacket, differing from any we have before given. } side-piece of back, the two pieces forming the 
Atthe back the figure is well defined; the front 3 front, and the sleeve: the small notch in the 
js not closed except at the throat, but the con- : side-piece, and the side of front at the seam 
tour of the figure is given by the seam of the 3 under the arm, indicate how far this seam is 
front which goes from the shoulder to the bot- ; to be stitched, it being open below the waist, 
tom. The pattern consists of five pieces, viz: ‘and the corners rounded to correspond with 
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¢marrow gold cord. Either a silk waistcoat or 
e may be substituted if pre- chemisette of full muslin may be worn with it. 


: No. 1. Hatr roe Back. 
cashmere; if in velvet, whether black, dark § 


green, or violet 


by a 


$ No. 2. Srpg-Prece or rue Back. 
j » the seams should all be covered} No. 3. Parr or Front. 
thick gold cord, and either embroidered } 


: , No. 4. Srpg-Prece or Front. 
ound with gold thread, or braided with a3 


No. 5. SueEeve. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Snort CaaPrer on Huspanps.—One of our oldest con- 


tributors, Mrs. Pidsley, sehds us an article on a subject we 
have often thought of chatting about to our readers: and 
what she says is so well said, that we will let her speak for 
us, “Much,” she writes, “has been said and written (and 
very justly) of ‘married flirts,” but in my journeyings 
through life, it has sometimes occurred to me, that if hus- 
bands were less indifferent to the claims of their wives on 
their courtesy and kindness, that we should hear less fre- 
quently of such proceedings. Many men think that if they 
provide well for their households, if their wives are well 
dréssed and liberally provided with pin money, according 
to their means, that they have done all that is required of 
them, that they fully deserve the approbation of the world: 
in short, they are model husbands! But a wife’s heart 
craves more than this. She longs for the kind word, the 
loving glance, those nameless attentions, so necessary to 
her happiness, and which tell her that she is still the first 
object in her husband’s affection. I would not have a man 
tied to his wife’s apron strings, no sensible woman would 
ask it, neither would I have him totally neglect her either 
at home or abroad. Surely as his wife she is deserving of 
his respect and consideration—and yet, some men never 
seem to acknowledge the presence of their wives in society. 
To others they are politely attentive and courteous, but the 
wife can take care of herself. 

“Before marriage, she could claim his undivided atten- 
tion; now, except as a necessary domestic appendage. he 
too often appears almost to ignore her claims, or existence. 
His arrangements are made without any reference to her 
wishes—her counsel and advice are rejected with contempt. 
The evenings formerly devoted to her ara now generally 
spent at the clubs. And what are but too often the re- 
sults? A desolate hearth, a blighted name. Love forms a 
part of a woman’s very existence—without it life is to her 
but one long, dreary blank. As a bride, she goes furth to 
her new home with a heart filled with hope’s fairy visions— 
for awhile all is bright and joyous, time glides sweetly and 
rapidly on, and she deems herself supremely blest—but 
alas! a change comes over the spirit of her dream. The 
husband is the lover no longer—he has grown cold and 
careless. He has many resources, she but few; and she is 
left in silence to weep over his indifference—or she goes 
forth (as is sometimes the case) with a smile on her lip, and 
a radiant light in her eye, to seek in the gay world the 
attentions which are denied her at home. Look well then, 
ye husbands, to your own short-comings, and ask your- 
selves if to them may not, in almost all cases, be attributed 
the seeming heartlessness and levity of your wives? Be 
assured that many a wife would gladly barter her most 
valuable jewels and costly apparel for a few kind words 
from the husband of her youth. Make her the sharer of 
your joys and sorrows; for who has 4 greater claim on your 
confidence, or who will so truly help you to bear the bur- 
dens of life?” 


Hoops anp Heap-Dresses.—Among our illustrations, this 
month, are new styles of hoods and also of head-dresses. 
The side and back of each are represented. The capu- 
chin, or hood, is, at present, in high favor among the ladies 
of Paris, who adopt it as a safeguard against the danger of 
catching cold when attending evening parties, the opera, 
theatres, ete. It is sufficiently soft and light to be worn 
over the most ornamental coiffure, without the risk of dis- 
placing 4 a or crushing the most fragile flower. The 


¢ simple form of the hood is so clearly portrayed in oy 
illustrations, that detailed description is unnecessary, | 
3 will be seen at a glance that it is well contrived fur pp, 
tecting, not only the head, but also the throat, shoulden 
and chest, by means of the cape which descends in q point, 
N before and behind. Though this hood may be made of aay 
2 materials which taste or fancy may dictate, yet we myy 
mention that the model from which our drawing is copisi 
is of a plain character, composed of black cashmere, line 
with pink silk. The lining is wadded and quilted, anj, 
broad piece is turned up over the front of the hood api 
8 rourd the edge of the cape. The latter is fastened in fro 
2 by two rows of black satin ribbon, and corresponding bows 
$ are fixed at the back of the cape. The head-dress is fir 
young lady to wear at a ball. While having the appearane 
of being loose and unconfined, it possesses all the firmnes 
required to bear, without disarrangement, the continuow 
motion of dancing. The back hair is plaited and confined 
by a hair-pin at the nape of the neck, and the front hairis 
divided longitudinally from the center of the forehead to 
the crown of the head. Each division is then separate 
into four bands, or tresses, which are disposed at each sie 
of the head in the style called by French hair-dressers the 
Coiffure a la tresse bouffante. The effect of the puffs is pm 
duced by tufts of frizzed hair, fixed closely to the head by 
broches frizette. The ends of all the tresses of the front 
hair are concealed under the plait at the nape of the netk, 
and the ends of the back hair are formed into three chig 
nons. The flowers employed in ornamenting this cviffur 
are ox-eye daisics, with long pendent blades of grass. 
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Our Fepruary NumMBER.—On every hand, we hear praiss 
of our February number. Our letters are full of them, and 
the newspapers are not less eulogistic. Says the Sciond 
. Temperance, published at West Union, Ohio:—* We have 
¢ just received Peterson’s Magazine, for February, and we 
2 must confess that it is one of exquisite taste and beauty; 
$ far surpassing anything in the Magazine line we have yd 
S seen. It is surprising to us that everybody don't take 
$ Peterson; its low price of subscription is within the reach 
$ of every one.” And the North Carolina Whig says 
3 “Peterson, the inimitable and unapproachable, is again @ 
> hand, as fresh and vivacious as ever. If any of our readers 
desire to know how Peterson is appreciated, let them ak 
the first pretty girl they meet, and they will be satisfied 
that it is the book. Long may it wave! Three dollars and 
twenty-five cents will pay for Peterson and the Whig oe 
year. Who'll be the first to subscribe? Don’t all speak at 
once.” 
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A Prerry MeMENTO.—The following is a plan to convert 
the feathers ofa favorite bird into a drawing-room memento: 
Cut the shape of the screen in perforated cardboard, and 
bind it round with either ribbon or paper of a color to match 
the feathers. Lay round the edge as many rows of feathers 
as you may have, fastening each down with a stitch of silk, 
selecting each row to match in color, and making each row 
overwrap the last, so as to hide the quill part of the feather. 
Then work lines of gold or steel beads from the handle to 
the rows of feathers, close at the bottom, but diverging # 
the top, and from this part as many rows of small whit 
beads, in a slanting direction, as will fill up the vacancies. 
The gold or stecl beads are intended to represent the quill 
of a feather, and the slanting beads the spreading ye 
These should be about an inch apart at the top of the stems 
the intervals being filled with the slanting beads. 
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No Aursonizep AcEents.—We call attention again to the 
notice on the cover, that we have no agents for whose con- 
tracts we are responsible. Lately, a girl pretending to be 
deat and dumb, has been representing herself as an agent 
and getting subscriptions, and another person, signing him- 3 
self, R. Spaulding, has actually gone the length to have 3 
false receipts printed, which he fills up. On the cover of § 
every number, for years, we have printed our caution, 80 § 
that if those, who were solicited to subscribe, would ex- § 
amine the specimen shown them, they would find proof 5 
that the pretended traveling agent was an impostor. Never 
subscribe, except to somebody you know something about, 3 
or to the publisher, in which latter case remit by letter. 

Canist Biesstne LitTLe CHILDREN.—This is another beau- 
tiful embellishment. We think, without boastfulness, we 
may claim to excel all of our cotemporaries in the charac- > 
ter of our mezzotint and line engravings. Where have ap- } 
peared, in three successive months, such illustrations as 
“Cobwebs,” “Caught in the Snow,” “The Bird-Nesters,” 
and “Christ Biessing Little Children?” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Dictionary of the English Language. By Joseph E. 
Worcester, LL. D. 1 vol., 4 to. Boston: Hickling, Swan, 
é Brewer —This is an attempt to furnish the American 
pablic with a dictionary in all respects first-rate. Hitherto 
we have had dictionaries good in one or two particulars 
only. Walker was an authority for pronunciation, so far 
a3 there can be such an authority. Webster had a certain 
value in etymologies, but was objectionable on account of b 


his spelling. Richardson was invaluable for his quotations < 
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from standard writers illustrating the exact meaning of $ 
words in successive generations. Johnson had merits even $ 
for our nineteenth century. But no one of these lexico- 
graphers was entirely satisfactory. Each had faults, and 
serious faults. 

The present dictionary combines more merits than any 
of its predecessors, has fewer objectionable features, and 
contains, we believe, a larger number of words. We re- 

nd it for its spelling especially. No man, in our 
opinion, has a right to run counter to the general practice 
in this respect. Webster, when he undertook to change 
the orthography of the English language, annoyed every 
person having a library of standard authors. Even to this 
day, notwithstanding that Websterian spelling has been 
adopted by various American publishers, the best editions 
of the best works continue to follow a different orthogra- 
phical standard. Nor will it do to say that Webster has 3 
common sense in his favor. Such an argument proves too ° 
much, for if followed out it establishes the superior fitness § 
of the paonetic method. Yet nobody practically desires $ 
the phonetic method, because that would compel the re. 
Printing of every standard book in the language. 

Ta his pronunciation, also, Worcester is superior to $ 
Webster. He is not, indeed, infallible in this respect; but ° 
he is better than most others: and this is saying a great 3 
deal. To be honest, there is no real standard of pronuncia- $ 
ciation. In England even educated people pronounce differ- § 
Pp in different counties, and in the United States, there $ 
stags in New England, and quite another in the $ 
cae ‘ates. Who shall decide whether the word either 8 
ps a eether, a8 in Philadelphia, or eyethey, 8 
Sens a Worcester himself leaves the answer ; 
bat od ut Worcester gives the broad sound to a in 3 

My ing it like the a in Sarther. In general, we § 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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complained of: certainly it ought not to be. “ Vx victis,” 
as the old Romans said: a people who will not write books 
must expect to go to the wall. Of all spoken tongues, ours, 
incontestably, is the most difficult for a foreigner to learn to 
pronounce, Why, for example, should weight not rhyme 
with height, when both are spelt alike, with the exception of 
the first letter? Or why should nay be pronounced like 
neigh? Or again: who is to say that the drawl of the 
higher classes in England is to be rejected, while their 
pronunciation in certain other respects is to be considered 
a standard? Why should a Bostonian say shall not, pro- 
nouncing the a like ah, yet say, directly after, shawnt, for 
the colloquial contraction sha’n’t? A school girl laughs at 
an old woman who says heerd, instead of heard, yet the 
former is the old pronunciation, and in Shakespeare’s time 
was that of the court. Until we can find out some infallible 
rule, or agree on some standard, the custom of one cult 
vated locality is as good authority as that of another; and 
no such rule can be deduced from the language, nor is any 
such standard acknowledged. What is well-bred pronun- 
ciation in Boston, is not always the pronunciation in good 
society in England. In the House of Lords, they say “my 
lud” for “my lord;” we have ourselves heard English 
noblemen pronounce 80; but anywhere in America a man 
would be considered vulgar who used that pronunciation. 
On the whole, however, Worcester is the best standard for 
pronunciation that we have, and must supersede even 
Walker. 

Another merit of this dictionary is the elucidation, by 
means of engravings, of words not generally known. Thus 
we have a picture of a mutule, a rectangular bleck found 
in Doric temples; a picture of a finial, as used in Gothic 
architecture; a picture of a sheldrake, a species of duck; 


$a picture of a chevron, one of the ordinaries in heraldry, 


etc., etc. The definitions, in Worcester, are not, however, 
always exact. Take chevron as an example. Worcester 
says its meaning, in heraldry, is “a representation of two 
rafters of a house meeting at the top.” In point of fact, 
this is an attempt to explain the origin of the ordinary, 
and is a false one, for the best authorities consider that the 
chevron was adopted from the bow of a war saddle. Wor- 
cester should have said that a chevron, in heraldry, was a 
part of the escutcheon, describing what part. 8o, in de 
fining what an ordinary, in heraldry, is, Worcester con- 
founds it with a charge. Webster, however, makes the 
same blunder, referring to Brande for authority, the whole 
being a capital illustration of “the blind leading the blind.” 
But the work, as we have already said, is, on the whole, 
the best in the language, and should have a place in every 
school, in every library, and even in every family. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers are the Philadelphia agents for the 
book. 


Life in the Old World; or, Two Years in Switzerland 
and Italy. By Frederika Bremer. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 2 vols. 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson @ 
Brothers—The enterprising firm of T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers deserves great credit for having brought out this 
work, which has been printed from a duplicate manuscript 
of the translator, simultaneously with the publication of 
the London edition. The book is one that will be read by 
tens of thousands. It is, in every respect, superior to the 
“Life in the New World,” which was so universally popu- 
lar, Miss Bremer not only describes, with singular fresh- 
ness, scenes that have often been described before, but also 
gives her own feelings, as they were affected, day by day, 
by “the storied past.” More than this, having met with 
various romantic adventures, during her sojourn in Italy, 


may say, Worcester follows the Boston pronunciation, $ she has introduced them, with great skill, into her narra- 


Where a broader 


accent is used than in Philadelphia. This $ tive. 


Those, who have traveled abroad, will find these 


fs 
natural in a New England dictionary; and until the 3 volumes of service to refresh their memories and reawaken 


Middle States Produce a dictionary, cannot, perhaps, be 


delightful associations; while to those others, who have 
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never yet taken a trip to Europe, we can recommend the 3 Evan Harrington; or, He Would Be A Gentleman, By 
work as one eminently calculated to bring up vividly before ; George Meredith. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper ¢ 
them the Old World, in all its antiquity and picturesque- ; Brothers.—A reprint of a late English fiction. The story 
ness. The publishers have printed the two volumes in a g opens well, but gets intolerably dull before the de, 
very handsome style. “Life in the Old World” may be re- } George Meredith must not be confounded with Owen Mer. 
garded, in many respects, as the book of the season. $ dith, author of “ Lucille,” who is a son of Sir E. B, Lytton, 
Women, at least, will generally think it so. H the novelist. 
Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle, minister ; pele ae 2a Se Re es 
of Inveresk. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—The 3 j 
Rev. Dr. Carlyle, though a comparatively humble minister RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 
of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland, had excellent op- 
portunities to observe the men and manners of his day; for ? 
his office brought him daily into the closest intimacy with 3 
the people at large, while his suavity, talent, moderation, ’ sticking-piece, cut it in slices of two or three ounces each, 
and distinguished appearance made him a favorite with } aip each piece in good vinegar, and then pack the wholeia 
the gentry and aristocracy. Born in 1722, and surviving Sa stewpan, with onions, turnips, or other vegetables, ca 
till 1805, he lived through the rebellion of 45, the American § small, without water; cover it closely, and let it stand by 
war of Independence, and the first — of the French } the side of the fire for six or eight hours; it will then le 
Revolution; and with many men, prominent in these va- $ found to be thoroughly done, and to have yielded abuxi 
rious events, he was personally familiar. Hence this auto- § ance of gravy, being at the same time remarkably tender, 
biography is full of reminiscences, not only of himself, but § The only precaution necessary is, that the heat should neve 
of others also. Being the work of his later years, when $ pe suffered to approach the boiling point. Or the met 
memory was still vivid, but when the passions and preju- $ yegetables, and flavoring materials may be placed in a 
dices of youth had abated, it is free from all exaggeration, } earthenware jar, which can be closely tied down, and thea 
misrepresentation, and injustice. Dr. Carlyle saw Lord 3 placed in a large saucepan of water, or very slow oven 
Lovat dancing a reel, after a debauch, at a tavern, two § This mode of cooking is applicable to any kind of meat,ani 
years before the old rascal suffered at Tower Hill; was one $ will be found exceedingly economical, giving little trouble, 
of the crowd that went to look at Charles Edward, at Holy- § and furnishing a very nutritious, digestible, and deliciow 
rood; was present at the battle of Prestonpans; and was § food. The acid of the vinegar is entirely dissipated during 
intimate with Blair, Robertson, Hume, Ferguson, John } the process. 
Home, Wilkes, Charles Townshend, and, in fact, with most To Make Queen’s Cakes.—Take a pound of sugar and beat 
of the Scottish celebrities of his time, and with many of § and sift it, a pound of well-dried flour, a pound of butter, 
the London ones. The reminiscences are told in a plain, eight eggs, and half a pound of currants, washed and pickel; 
unaffected style, not altogether free from Scotticisms, but } grate a nutmeg, and the same quantity of mace and cin 
without any taint of personal vanity. A portrait of the § mon; work your butter to a cream, and put in your sugir 
author accompanies the volume, but though it gives the } beat the whites of your eggs nearly half an hour, and mit 
idea of a handsome face, it scarcely realizes Sir Walter } them with your sugar and butter; then beat the yolks 
Scott's well-known remark, that Dr. Carlyle looked like a $ nearly half an hour, and put them to your butter. Bat 
Jupiter Tonans. the whole well together, and when it is ready for the oves, 
Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. By E.% put in your flour, spices, and currants. Sift a little sug 
B. Ramsay, M. A., LL. D., F. R. S. E. Dean of Edinburgh. ; over them, and bake them in tins not more than thirty 
1 vol..12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields—This is a very $ minutes. Or—Take half a pound of fresh butter, beat itt 
agreeable book. It is a collection of anecdotes illustrating ? a cream; half a pound of eggs, yolks and whites beater 
Scottish humor, and is divided into chapters, each chapter $ separately; half a pound of brown sugar; half a pound 
discussing a particular theme. These chapters are entitled $ flour; and one pound of currants, well washed. Mix all, 
respectively, “On religious feelings and religious ob- 3 and bake in well buttered small tin-pans, in a hot oven 
servances,” “On old Scottish conviviality,” “On the old $ Some citron is a great improvement—about two ounces 
Scottish domestic servant,” “On humor proceeding from $ This is a tried recipe. 
Scottish language, including Scottish proverbs,” and “On Boiled Fowl with Oysters.—Ingredients: One young fowl, 
Scottish stories of wit and humor.” The volume is as full ’ three dozen oysters, the yolks of two eggs, quarter pint of 
of laughter as any in the language. Dean Ramsay has $ cream. Mode.—Truss a young fowl as for boiling; fill the 
derived the anecdotes from his own memory, or from that ° inside with oysters which have been bearded and washed 
of friends and cotemporaries, and, as few of the anecdotes ¢ in their own liquor; secure the ends of the fowl, put it into 
were ever in print before, he has performed a service of $a jar, and plunge the jar into a saucepan of boiling water 
singular merit. The book is printed in the usual handsome 3 Keep it boiling for one hour and a half, or rather long*t 
style of Ticknor & Fields. $ then with the gravy that has flowed from the oysters and 
Personal History of Lord Bacon. From Unpublished $ fowl, of which there will be a good quantity, stir Ia t» 
Papers. By William Hepworth Dizon. 1 vol., 12 mo.} cream and yolks of the eggs, aild a few oysters scalded in 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This is an attempt to rescue ° their liquor; let the sauce get quite hot, but do not allow 
the character of Bacon from the odium which has so long 3 it to boil; pour some of it over the fowl, and send the r 
surrounded it. Mr. Dixon, by diligent search, has brought ; mainder to table in a tureen. A blade of pounded mace 
to light much new testimony, chiefly letters to Bacon by § added to the sauce, with the cream and eggs, Will be found 
cotemporaries, and has arranged this evidence, with other } an improvement. 7ime—One hour and a half. Sufficient 
already existing. so as to form a more charitable view of the $ for three or four persons. , 
great chancellor’s conduct. It is impossible, after reading 3 Apple Jelly.—Peel any kind of sharp apples, cut on 
this volume, not to feel that Mr. Dixon is partially right, and ; slices, and wash them in several waters. Then here - 
that Bacon’s criminality has been greatly overrated. The $ in a covered pot with a good deal of water until it is a 
work is written with much skill, and in parts is exceedingly } reduced and becomes glutinous. Strain it through = ‘ 
picturesque. We regard it as the most valuable addition ; cloth, measure it, and add an equal quantity of clart a 
which has been made, for years, to the literature of bio- ; sugar. Boil the whole up and skim it. Boil it again 
graphy. The volume is reprinted in very handsome style. * it quits the spoon clear by dropping from it. 


The Value of Vinegar in Economical Cookery may \y 
tested by the use of the following recipe :—Take some met 
from the coarsest joints of the ox, such as the leg, shin, ¢ 
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RECEIPTS. 


ii et —aaetataaanalaeatasilaiaaaaataaiaiaaiaa PRPPIOOPIION 
To Preserve Milk.—Provide bottles, which must be per-; To Make Noyeau equal to Martinique.—Blanch and 
clean, sweet, and dry; draw the milk from the cow : slice very thin three ounces of suet, and the same of bitter 
into the bottles, and, as they are filled, immediately cork ¢ almonds, put them into two quarts of whiskey. In four 
them well up, and fasten the corks with pack-thread or } days after, dissolve forty ounces of lump sugar in one quart 
wire, Then spread a little straw in the bottom of a boiler, : of water, add that and the thin cut rind of a lemon to the 
on which place bottles with straw between them, until the } whiskey and almonds. Shake it every day for three weeks, 
boiler contains a sufficient quantity. Fill it up with cold 3 then strain it through muslin, and filter it through whited- 
water; heat the water, and as soon as it begins to boil, draw $ brown paper. Of course the longer it keeps, the stronger 
the fire, and let the whole gradually cool. When quite cold, ; and better it becomes. 
take out the bottles, and pack them in sawdust, in hampers, Pig’s Feet Jelly.—Boil the feet, ears, and hocks in a little 
and stow them in the coolest part of the house. Milk pre- } water until the bones will come out. Add a small quantity 
served in this manner, and allowed to remain even eighteen ; of salt, pepper, mace, and cloves whilst boiling. When the 
months in the bottles, will be as sweet as when first milked 3 bones and gristle are all taken out, put it into a mould and 
from the cow. } press it. 
| efor Icing—How to Prepare.—Break almost to powder Fancy Cakes —Little fancy cakes eat much “shorter,” 
afew pounds of ice, and throw in among it a large handful if put while hot into a heated jar, instead of being allowed 
and a balf of salt; you must prepare in the coolest part of { cool according to the usual custom. 
the house; the ice and salt being in a bucket, put your 3 To Pickle a Ham.—Two ounces of saltpetre, half a pound 
cream into the ice-pot and cover it, immerse it in the ice, } of sugar, one pound of salt. To be rubbed every day. Let 
and draw that round the pot so that it may cover every } it lie a month. 
part, in a few minutes put a spatula or spoon in and stir it N dis wiianiaitabinitidinitlemabiaeiadents 
well, remove the parts that ice round the edges to the 
center; if the ice-cream or water be in a form shut the bot- MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
tom close, and move the whole in the ice, as you cannot use ’ An Infallible Cure for Chilblains on the Hands.— 
& spoon to that without danger of waste; there should be } wa. them in warm water, dry them well, then rub them 
holes in the bucket to let the ice off as it thaws. with fine salt. This may be done frequently, te prevent 
T Roast a Goose.—In choosing a goose, the best test of } their breaking. On the feet: Soak them well in water as 
its being young will be that the bill and feet are yellow, } warm as you can bear, rub them well with a not very fine 
and with few hairs on them, and if fresh, the feet should be ° towel, and then with salt; this should be done every night, 
pliable. Preference should be given to a stubble-goose, in } and sleep in woolen socks. Should the chilblains be broken, 
place of a green one. After the plugs of the feathers have 3 the feet should still be put in warm water, and after well 
been pulled out, and the bird carefully singed, and well ? drying them, apply pure sweet oil till healed. Or—To 
washed and dried, put in a seasoning made of onion, sage, } half a pint of turpentine, add half a pound of hog’s-lard; 
and pepper and salt, and after fastening at the neck and § dissolve it before the fire and stir well; then remove, and 
rump, put it in the first instance at a distance from the fire, } let it cool. Rub the parts affected nightly. The skin will 
z ro i by degrees nearer. Baste well, and when the } not be the least reddened by the use of this recipe. 
reast is rising, serve to table. Good beef gravy and apple- To Wash China Crape Scarfs.—If the fabric be good, 
sauce should be served w: . ‘ ently 
Salivwnstr vt-~thn tem eesti, bot thom outs | be pope, aa ao eabennten of tote beoety Sok bo ie 
pr = Pann cold water, put them into boiling water, $ coverable, even when the various shades of green have been 
in which a handful of salt has been thrown, let it boil, occa- } employed among other colors in the patterns. In cleanin 
sionaily skimming the water. If the cauliflower is small, } them, make a ane lather of boiling water; suffer it > 
it will only take fifteen minutes; if large, twenty minutes ° cool; when cold, or nearly so, wash the scarf quickly and 
may be allowed; do not let them remain after they are thoroughly; dip it immediately in cold, hard water, in which 
done, but take them up and serve immediately. If the 3 a little salt has been thrown (to preserve the colors); rinse, 
cauliflowers are to be preserved white, they ought to be } squeeze, and hang it out to dry in the open air; pin it at its 
boiled in milk and water, or a little flour should be put } extreme edge to the line, so that it may not in any part be 
into the water in which they are boiled, and melted butter $ folded together; the more rapidly it dries the clearer it will 
= to table with them. be. 

Curacoa.—Boil a quart of water ina very clean $ “Fiddler Dick.”—A brilliant polish for shoes, and one 
stewpan; add to it, bit by bit, a pound of dark brown sugar- ; which will preserve the leather soft, may be made as fol- 
candy. When the whole is dissolved, boil up the syrup, 8 lows:—Take half a pound of molasses, one ounce of lamp- 
— it into a deep dish to cool. Into a quart of spirits 3 black, a spoonful of yeast, an ounce of sugar-candy, an 

put one hundred and twenty drops of oil of bitter $ ounce of sweet oil, an ounce of gum dragon, an ounce of 
orange; when this latter is dissolved, mix it with the syrup § melted isinglass, and a quarter of a pint of ox gall. Mix 
eoeastaed, but not until it is cool; then filter and ; all well together in a pint and a half of rain water and half 
Cabbage on = put it by for use. 3 a pint of vinegar. Warm the mixture slightly before using, 
oe. aa dish, and by one persons } and apply with a sponge. Polish with a soft brush. 
aoe > tae me than cabbage simply boiled. Boil To Make Skeleton Leaves.—Collect full grown, perfect 
outtip ay. % — and squeeze in a colander till $ leaves; ivy, beech, rose, lime, etc., are the best, and put 
see seo en chop small; add a little butter, pep- them in a jar with rain water; let them remain there three 
one ona — whole very closely into an earthen- } months, changing the water every month. If the soft, green 
tinh the “ea a one hour, either in a side oven or in 3 part is not then soft enough to be removed by gently pat- 
C oa aie done, turn it out. 3 ting with a cloth, let the leaves remain another month; 
ean ey are mostly stewed to eat with ham, 3 rinse well in hard water and bleach with chloride of lime. 
Meat; they are sausages, though sometimes without any } The following method of washing muslin and cotton pre- 
ie very strong eating, and should be first ; vents the colors from running :—Make a strong lather of 
ee ee with butter, pepper, salt, and cloves, } soap and water, wash the muslins in it. Put a handful of 
sidered Wholesome = it just before serving; they are con- } ground alum in the water you rinse them in. 
Rost proper fae n veal broth for consumption, but are How to Clean Globes.—Wash well with flannel, soap, and 
Pickling. warm soft water; then rinse thoroughly in cold. 
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To Preserve Apples—The best way of keeping apples ; to sleep in the night preferably to the day, and for this py. 
through the winter is to place them on shelves singly, but ‘ pose they ought to remove all external impressions Whid 
laid on thoroughly dry fern leaves; if these cannct be ob- ; may disturb their rest, such as noise, light, ete, but cape 
tained, good straw may be substituted. Much depends ; cially not to obey every call for taking them up, and giving 
upon the time they are gathered, as they should not be too : food at improper times. After the second year of their age 
ripe. There should never be a fire near them. Another ; they will not instinctively require to sleep in the forenoon, 
important point is to keep them in the dark. 3 though after dinner it may be continued to the third aj 

To Give Shirt-Coliars a Glass-like Look.—To one table- : fourth year of life, if the child shows a particular inclig, 
spoonful of starch put one of cold water; beat very smooth, ; tion to repose; because, till that age, the full half of its 
and add another tablespoonful of water. Then pour on , time may safely be allotted to sleep. From that period, 
boiling water until it | the consistency required. } however, it ought to be shortened for the space of one hog 
Add a little melted white gum (about the size of a pea be- $ with every succeeding year; so that a child of seven Year 
fore melted), and a few shreds of white wax. This will give ; old may sleep about eight, and not exceeding nine houy: 
the articles a clear, glassy appearance. this proportion may be continued to the age of adolescen, 

Cure for a Cough.—Two ounces of linseed, two ounces § and even manhood. To awaken children from their sleep 
of liquorice-root, half an ounce of sugar-candy, half an 3 with a noise, or in an impetuous manner, is extremely jp. 
ounce of gum-Arabic, the peal and juice of alemon. Boil } judicious and hurtful: nor is it proper to carry them fron 
in a quart of water very gently till reduced to a pint; § a dark room immediately into a glaring light, or againsty 
strain it, and add two table-spoonfuls of rum. Half a tea- 3 dazzling wall; for the sudden impression of light debilitaty 
cupful when the cough is troublesome, and before going 3 the organs of vision, and lays the foundation of weak eyg 
fo bed. from early infancy. A bed-room, or nursery, ought to be 

India-Rubber.—This may be dissolved in some of the } spacious and lofty, dry, airy, and not inhabited through thy 
essential oils, as oil of turpentine, and also in the fat oils, } day. No servants, if possible, should be suffered to sleep 
as that of olives and almonds. It may be dissolved by boil- § in the same room, and no linen or washed clothes should 
ing in spirits of turpentine, and putting in small pieces $ ever be hung there to dry, as they contaminate the air in 
until dissolved; but the solution does not dry perfectly. which so considerable a portion of infantine life must 

To Clean a Gold Chain.—Dip a soft brush in water, rub § spent. The consequences attending a vitiated atmosphere 
a little soap on it, and brush the chain for a minute or two. § in such rooms are obvious, and often fatal. Feather be 
Then wash it clean, wipe it with a soft cloth, and place it } should be banished from nurseries, as they are an unnatunl 
near the fire to dry; when quite dry, it may be rubbed N and debilitating contrivance. The windows should neve 
lightly with a brush, dipped in rouge plate-powder. » be opened at night, but left open the whole day, in fing 

A Recipe for Cleaning White Doe Gloves.—Rub them all s clear weather. Lastly, the bedstead must not be placel 
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over with clean pipeclay mixed with water, until the gloves § too low on the floor: nor is it proper to let children see 
look dirty all over. Then place them on your glove-tree ° on a couch which is made without any elevation from the 
until perfectly dry, when you must beat all the pipeclay N ground; because the most mephitic and pernicious stratum 
out, which you will find no slight employment. ° of air in an apartment is that within one or two feet frum 
To Clean Sponge.—Procure one pennyworth of salts of 3 the floor, while the most wholesome, or atmospheric air, is 
lemon, put it into about two pints of hot water, and then 3 in the middle of the room, and the inflammable gas ascenii 
steep the sponge init. After it is olean, rinse it in a little $ to the top. 
clean water. The above quantity will clean a large sponge, 
or three or four small pieces. 
How to Stiffen and Press Straw Hats.—Lay the hat on PARLOR PASTIMES. 
a clean cloth, and wash it over with gum-water, then cover 
it with a cloth and iron it with a moderately hot iron; then 
hang it to the fire until quite dry. 
, them he vl wey sen! ge siege hed odben 3 Before describing the game, we must premise that the only 
ink is a good thing to clean kid boots with; the first 3 | es th, wel 
softens, and the last blackens them. § “elements acknowledged in this game are earth, water, 
2 and air—fire being omitted, because there are no creatures 
known to exist in it, the salamanders we sometimes real 
of in old books being fabulous creatures. When all ae 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT. prepared, the beginner of the proceedings takes a handket 
Rest oF CHILDREN.—Infants cannot sleep too long; and ¢ chief, and, looking at some one as if he were about to 
it is a favorable symptom when they enjoy a calm and long 3 throw it at him, suddenly darts it at another person, cy 
continued rest, of which they should by no means be de- N ing, “ Air” (or whatever element he chooses); “one, two, 
prived, as this is the greatest support granted to them by s three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten?” The other, 
nature. A child lives, comparatively, much faster than an > if he be ready-witted, will answer, before the numbers a 
adult; its blood flows more rapidly, every stimulus operates $ over, “Sparrow,” or the name of some other bird; but fre 
more powerfully ; and not only its constituent parts, but its § quently, when thus taken by surprise, he will either 
vital resources also, are more speedily consumed. Sleep $ main in a state of stupid perplexity, or give the name of 
promotes a more calm and uniform circulation of the blood; $ a four-footed beast as an inhabitant of the air! If he 
it facilitates the assimilation of the nutriment received, } makes a mistake, he pays a forfeit, but, at any rate, throws 
and contributes toward a more copious and regular deposi- $ the handkerchief, in his turn, and soon meets with plenty 
tion of alimentary matter, while the horizontal posture is $ of companions in misfortune, whose forfeits are forming 
the most favorable to the growth and bodily development 3 into a pile on the table. 
of the child. Sleep ought to be in proportion to the age of 3 FARMERS AND Mecnanics.—This is a game of trades, 
the infant. After the age of six months, the periods of § which have to be discovered, and everything is indicated 
sleep, as well as all other animal functions, may in some $ by signs. Thus when the one who left the room roceieny 
degree be regulated; yet, even then, a child should be suf- 3 if the trade chosen is that of a farmer, the others will all 
fered to sleep the whole night, and several hours both in 3 be employed in the different occupations of a farmer; 
the morning and afternoou. Mothers and nurses should 3 will be reaping in a fine crop of nothing with p» fe ati, 


endeavor to accustom infants, from the time of their birth, > with another, perhaps, gleaning after him; one taking 
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¢ Tue ELEMENTS.—This game creates much laughter—not 
¢ from its comicality, but because of the frequent and rit: 
$ culous mistakes committed by those who are engaged init 
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of the legs of a dining-room chair, will form it into a 
serviceable plough; in one corner a boy will be engaged in 
thrashing with his sister's parasol, and in another the sister 
will be busily engaged in making butter in an invisible 
churn. If they are mechanics, they may mend.their shoes 
in concert, or saw at the chairs with a stick, hammer nails 
into the pianoforte, plane the rosewood table, or do any- 
thing else, so that they all agree in acting some employ- 
ment which may form a good indication of their trade. 
Whea he who was out guesses it, another takes his place, 
and another trade is of course chosen. 
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TOILET, ETC. 

Macassar Oil.—It is said to be compounded of the follow- 
ing ingredients:—To three quarts of common oil, add half 
a pint of spirits of wine, three ounces of cinnamon powder, 
and two ounces of bergamot; heat the whole in a large 
pipkin, On removing from the fire, add three or four small 
pieces of alkanet root, and keep the vessel closely covered 
for several hours, When cool, it may be filtered through 
afonnel lined with filtering paper. Whether oils are used 
or not, the hair ought, night and morning, to be carefully 
and elaborately brushed. This is one of the best preserva- 
tives of its beauty. 

Two Recipes for the Removal of Freckles.—1. Take one 
drachm of muriatic acid, half a pint of rain water, half a 
teaspoonful of spirits of lavender. 


camel-hair pencil. 
juice, mixed with one pint of rose-water. 


meal, either made into a thin gruel, or a little thrown into 
the water when washing. 

A Receipt for Scurf in the Head that will not injure the 
Cilor of the Hair—The following is a most efficacious, safe, 
and agreeable receipt. I have tried it, and found it answer 
exceedingly well. Into a pint of water. drop a lump of 
quicklime, the size of a walnut; let it stand all night; then 
pour the water off, clear of*sediment, or deposit, add a 
quarter of a pint of the best vinegar, and wash the head, 
thoroughly wetting the roots of the hair. 

Biting the Nails —This is a habit that should be imme- 
diately corrected in children, as, if persisted in for any 
length of time, it permanently deforms the nails. Dipping 
the finger-ends in some bitter tincture will generally pre- 
vent children from putting them to the mouth; but if this 
fails, as it sometimes will, each finger-end ought to be en- 
cased in a stall until the propensity is eradicated. 

An Excellent Hair Oil—Boil together half a pint of port 
Wine, one pint and a half of sweet oil, and half a pound 
of green southernwood. Strain the mixture through a 
linen rag several times, adding, at the last operation, two 
cunces of bear’s grease. If fresh southernwood is added 


cach time it passes through the linen, the composition will 
be improved. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Fis, 1—Canntace Dass oF LIGHT GREEN SILK.—The skirt 
cuba three flounces, above each of which is a puffing 
silk, the upper puffing being the widest. The body is 
Pree surplice style, and open with coat lappels. A 
chemisette is worn under the body. Pagoda 
= trimmed to correspond with the skirt. Bonnet of 
crape covered with black lace; face trimming of 
lace and poppies. 

Pig, 1—Cazninge Dass oF pove-co 

with small crimson flowers. The skirt is 


h Acad 





SILK, 
trimmed with two 


ETC.—FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Mix and apply two or ° 
three times a day to the freckles with a bit of linen or $ 
2. The favorite cosmetic for removing : 
freckles in Paris is one ounce of alum, one ounce of lemon- ° 
8. For whitening $ 
and softening the hands, nothing is better than fine oat- ¢ 
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: fluted ruffles bound with crimson velvet; above the upper 
; ruffle is a broad band of bias crimson velvet, above which 

again is a very narrow fluted ruffle standing up. A broad 

sash of the same material as the dress is bound with crim- 
3 son velvet. The skirt is very much gored, and put on 
almost plain at the waist. Pagoda sleeves, very short on 
the inside of the arm, and trimmed to correspond with the 
skirt. Bonnet of black straw, trimmed with black and 
lemon-colored ribbon, and a straw band. 

Fic. 11.—Tae HitpecorDE.—This new style of dress is 
made of slate-colored silk. The body and skirt is cut in 
one, like the Polonaise or Imperatrice: but instead of the 
skirt opening in front like the last named dresses, it opens 
slantwise from the waist down to nearly the bottom of the 
skirt, where it again turns toward the front. The body 
closes up to the throat, and has a lappel on one side only. 
The sleeves are full, with a jockey at the top and a cuff at 
the bottom. The dress is trimmed with a band of velvet, 
and a puffing of silk at the edge, of the color of the dress. 

Fig. 1v.—THe Hicntanp.—This charming dress, suitable 
for the country, is of plain delaine. In the engraving the 
skirt is fastened up with “pages:” but can also be made to 
fasten up on the inside by placing a few buttons around 
the skirt, and looping them up with tape strings depending 
from the waist. With this dress a Balmoral skirt is indis- 
pensable. Some ladies make the petticoat of plain gray 
® flannel, and ornament it with rows of red cloth or flannel. 
¢ A loose jacket is worn over a linen chemisette in place of a 
tight body. The jacket is ornamented with braid and but- 
tons, and opens at the throat. Empress hat and plnme. 

GeneraL Remarks.—Dresses are still made high, the 
bodies plain, the waists round with ceintures either plain 
or pointed. Sleeves are either very large, or shaped to the 
elbow, with full epaulettes and pointed cuffs; decidedly the 
large sleeve is still preferred. 

Skirts are worn long, very wide at the bottom and gored 
toward the top: figured and pompadour silks are without 
ornament; plain silks are still made with flounces. 

Where Trimmrncs are used, the skirt of the dress should 
be much more decorated than the body, quite reversing the 
order of things from a few years ago. Plain, deep flounces 
have almost disappeared, although narrow ones may still 
be seen put on in festoons or straight, headed by small 
puffings. It is difficult to lay down any fixed rule for the 
trimming of dresses, as the height, figure, and style of the 
person who is to wear them should be studied, and the taste 
and ingenuity of the dress-maker exercised to give as much 
effect, and to make the dress as becoming as possible. 

Vetver is a favorite trimming for dresses. A dress com- 
posed of gray silk has been very prettily trimmed with 
three bands of violet velvet disposed alternately with two 
flounces of silk scalloped at the edge. The bands of velvet 
are of graduated width, the broadest being placed quite on 
$ the edge of the dress. A band of medium width is placed 
between the two flounces, and the narrowest band sur- 
mounts the whole trimming. The corsage, high and plain, 
has revers and a ceinture trimmed with rows of violet 
velvet; the sleeves are, at the upper part, formed of two 
full puffs, beneath which is a deep, loose cuff or fall of silk, 
open on the outer part of the arm, and edged round with 
2 violet velvet. Under-sleeves of white lace open at the ends, 
3 and a blonde cap trimmed with flowers, are to be worn with 
3 the dress just mentioned. 

§ Another dress is of gray and black poplin, put on the 
° body with very large plaits behind, and almost plain in the 
N front. The body tight, and buttoned up the front with 
} large, round, plain black velvet buttons, and a row of the 
$ same placed up the front of the skirt. The sleeves large, 
¢ and finished off with a turned-back cuff; this cuff scalloped, 
3 and the scallops bound with black velvet, and each one 
> fastened down to the sleeve by a large, black velvet button; 
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a row of velvet and buttons are placed on the outside bend , petticoats this winter, either in plain cloth, or wae 
of the sleeve. A rep dress of any color made in this way 2 corded rep. A pretty one can be made of plain Magenty 
would be exceedingly pretty. , cloth, bound at the bottom with black velvet, and trims 
The bride’s dress worn at a recent fashionable wedding : on the skirt with two rows of the same, about two inky 
elicited general admiration. It was at once rich and simple. } wide, which has an exceedingly pretty effect. Stockig, 
The material was white imperial satin. The skirt was made : made in the same color are also universally worn, citi 
with a train, and trimmed with five fluted flounces, each § plain or striped with black. Black silk or satin petticoats, 
about two inches broad, and the whole trimming ascending } quilted with colored silk, are also very general; fir jy 
only to the height of a quarter of a yard from the edge of $ stance, the quiltings of a black en» run with bright scaig 
the dress. The corsage was fastened with buttons. The $ Or yellow silk, or with any gay color that might be pr 
sleeves were shaped to the elbow, and had revers trimmed N ferred. 
with a small fluted ruche of white satin. The under-sleeves $ GoLp Comss are very fashionable as ornaments for thy 
were small puffs of tulle illusion, trimmed with a ruche of § hair in evening costume. Some of the newest have tops 
tulle, and a similar ruche passed round the upper edge of N either plain or set with pearls; others are ornamented with 
the corsage. No ernament-of jewelry was worn with the } Byzantine and Greek design in burnished gold on a dex 
dress; and instead of a bouquet de corsage, a single spray } ground. Several of these combs have pendent beads ani 
of orange-blossoms was placed on one side near the shoul- 3 chains, and we have seen some with large rings throa, 
der. A spray of orange-blossom was also placed above the 3 which the ringlets of hair may be passed. Combs bay 
bandeaux of hair in front; and the back hair, which was 3 also been made in coral, diamonds, and pearls, with penis 
fixed by a large tortoise-shell comb, was dressed in plaits, { loques and strings of beads attached. 
descending low at the nape of the neck. The bridal veil: Bonnets.—The new shape for bonnets is generally om. 
was composed of tulle. sidered becoming, when the front is not raised up too mud 
Ners still continue to be worn trimmed with ruched 3 in the center above the forehead. The inside of the bonnet 
ribbon, bows, or tassels, and are made in gold, lacet, and } is entirely filled with trimming. 
chenille, although the latter have become almost too general } For the benefit of some of our readers we give definitions 
to be considered very recherche. For the theatre or a din- ¢ (a8 nearly as possible in print) of some of the new cui 
ner party, a pretty little head-dress may be made of a ban. 2? The havanna, now so fashionable in Paris, is the cig 
deau of cerise or Magenta velvet about the thickness of the $ color, or nearly cinnamon brown. By the term pense is 
little finger. Rosettes of white blonde, and roses without $ meant a rich, deep violet, or puce color. Ponceau is a bu 
leaves, placed alternately, should form the coronet, and the 3 of red, similar to the red poppy flower. 
rosettes and roses should increase in size and number to- 
ward the back of the head-dress. 
A very simple head-dress can be arranged with a coronet 3 CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
of ruched black lace and a large bow of the same material 3 Fic. 1—DReEss FOR A LITTLE Boy OF THREE OR FOUR TEM 
placed just in the front. This head-dress can be finished > op 4gz.—The coat is made of brown plaid poplin. Thetria 
off on one side by a bouquet of carnations, and on the other $ ming is of brown velvet, with buttons of a darker shade d 
by a bow of ribbon the same color as the flowers. brown. Linen collar and sleeves, and short white pants 
Littie Caps, whether for neglige or more dressy wear, yg, 1.—DrEss FOR A LITTLE Girt.—The frock is of biw 
are all made round, in muslin, lace, and guipure, and are $ plaid silk. The loose sack is of light gray cloth, edged wilh 
trimmed with bunches of flowers, and simple ends of ribbon. § a quilling of cloth. A small, square berthe cape has a fring: 
MORNING COLLARS AND SLEEVES are still worn with crossed § to it, The sleeves have a turned-up cuff. Bonnet of whilt 
ends, and fastened by a large gold or fancy button. Those ¢ ilk, trimmed with poppy-colored ribbon. 
made in lace or embroidered muslin are mounted on colored $ Fic. 11.—DReEss FOR QUITE A LITTLE Bor.—The frock isl 
ribbon, and are worn, sometimes, with small embroidered 3 fawn-colored poplin. It is cut square in front, where ith 
cravats, which, at present, are not quite excluded. Lace N a plain piece of poplin set in and braided. Lappels p# 
pelerines, both high and low, are very much in favor, and over the shoulders and.cross at the back as well as the 
are made of a mixture of black and white lace or blonde, $ front, where they are finished with a bow and long ends 
and trimmed with velvet and narrow gold braid. One for s Very short sleeves, beneath which are long sleeves of cal 
a low body can be composed of a broad crossway piece of } pric, Cambric under body. 
black velvet, cut in a point both back and front. This N Fic. 1v.—Dress FOR A LITTLE Boy.—The skirt and jacket 
velvet should be headed by some plain white blonde, about $ are of very light summer cloth. The skirt is in large, bot 
two inches wide, and should be gathered in to the shape of } low plaits, and consequently falls close to the figure. The 
the neck. The top and bottom of the blonde finished off by $ jacket is loose and is made with lappels to fall back; it bi 
ruchings of narrow lace, and a row of narrow gold braid 8 an under vest of the same material, which buttons up clote 
run on in the middle of each ruche; the bottom of the $ to the neck. White linen trousers, quite short. 
velvet trimmed with a row of broad, white Maltese lace, N GENERAL REMARKS.—In-door dresses for little girls are 
and headed by a black ruche. This elegant berthe could N made with low corsages open in front, with bretelles 
be worn with any colored silk dress. $ Within the corsage a chemisette of white muslin, avi 
Large and ample garments, and richness of material, are N open front of the corsage confined by bands of velvet & 
the characteristics of the present fashions, which in their 3 silk, edged with narrow lace. Sleeves formed of — 
detail have rather an Oriental appearance. Gold, mixed N of white muslin, separated by bands of velvet or wee 
with other trimmings, is used for nearly everything—for } accordance with the material of the dress. On the 
head-dresses, for Zouave and Greek jackets, which are more 3 may be worn a net made of very narrow velvet of ro 
in favor than ever, for large evening cloaks or burnous, for N color, For ‘little boys, dresses of cashmere Se 
cravats, waistbands, and it extends even to the boots. S bands of velvet, are very fashionable, Blouses of a. 
Sree. Perticoats are still universally worn. and are made ; velvet trimmed with fur are likewise much worn by 8 
in various ways—some with cords arranged in points, which 8 boys for out-door costume. With these blouses “enn . 
are kept at regular distances by the steel, to which each } Russian toques or caps, turned up with fur, and “ 
point is fastened, top and bottom; others with the steel § buckle in front. For very young boys round caps of e 
fastened in to a colored material, by means of a runner on 3 velvet, ornamented with feathers, are very suitable for 
the wrong side, Magenta is the favorite shade for colored * present cold weather. 
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EMBROIDERY IN SILKE. 
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